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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


48,000 


“About 48,000” planes have 
emerged in fighting trim from the 
assembly lines of our humming 
factories according to the presi- 
dential report made to Congress 
this month. 

“Our 1942 airplane and tank 
production fell short, numerically, 
of the goals set a year ago,” 
President Roosevelt declared, 
“Nevertheless, we have plenty of 
reason to be proud of our record 
for 1942.” Our aircraft produc- 
tion was more than that of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan combined. 

Last month, the President re- 
ported, 5,500 military planes were 
turned out by American factories, 
and the number is rapidly rising. 
“With each month of production, 
the average of our types weigh 
more, take more men-hours to 
make and have more striking 
power,” Roosevelt revealed. 














Profits 


“Unconscionable” profits by avi- 
ation companies are charged by 
Representative Burdick (Rep., N. 
D.) in the House recently. 
claimed profits of various firms 
were as follows: Vultee Aircraft, 
which last year increased profits 
730% over 1939; Consolidated 
Aircraft, with a 472% increase; 
Bell Aircraft, with an increase of 
591%; and Aviation Corporation, 
My, My—doing 


2,690% increase. 
all right, aren’t they? And now 
they complain when the employees 


want a raise! 


Statistics 


Public release of traffic, opera- | 


tions, and financial statistics ap- 
pearing in monthly air line re- 
ports is being held up pending 
Army approval, CAB announced 
recently. The Board emphasized 
that it was ready to make the 
figures public whenever the go- 
ahead signal was given. 


Negotiating 


Pan American Airways Inc., 
having recently organized a new 
Africa-Orient Division with main 
offices in Miami, is now entering 
into negotiations with the Air 
Transport Command for regular 
contract service to China over the 
old trans-Africa route. 


ued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


(Contin 


| Freudidin Delano 


Takes to the Air 


| Speaking of breath-taking news 


| tainly treated the world to one 


He | 


| 
| 


| flashes, President Roosevelt cer- 
| when he flew to Africa. Even his 
opponents were so astonished that 
for a few moments they forgot 
to be critical. The Axis powers 
|made a feeble attempt to shield 
|their real feelings by moaning 
| something about FDR’s trip being | 
| “Hollywoodish.” All this notwith- | 
| standing, plus the grumbling of a| 
few sour-grape boys, the Com-| 
|mander-in-Chief’s trip to Africa | 
|can only be regarded as a master | 
| stroke and one that took real back- | 
| bone and gumption to execute. 
|A Bold Stroke for Victory 

| It was in the category of a 
bold stroke for victory and if the 
| truth were known, it caused the | 
| well-known shivers to run up and 
| down the backs of the Axis lead- 
| ers a lot more than the usual day- 
to-day battlefield happenings for 
the reason that the President’s 
trip can properly be regarded as 
the beginning of the tom-toms of 
destiny marking well their doom. | 
“Unconditional surrender” is what | 
|he says, and that is what it’s go- 
ing to have to be. 

The story broke at 9:00 A.M. 
|on Wednesday, January 27. It 
stated the President had been in 
conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill and other allied leaders 
in Casablanca, French Morocco, 
Africa, for fourteen days. This 
placed his arrival in Africa on 
approximately January 14, 1943. 


_ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





‘Standing Aviation Committ 


| 


| The last of January found Con- 
gress in a spirited fight to remove 
jurisdiction of all civil and com- 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


ing committee for civil and com- 
mercial aviation. 
Joe Martin Becomes Active 

Minority Leader Joseph Martin 
(R., Mass.) said on the floor of 
the House, 
the field of aviation has attained 
such a point of importance that it 
should be dignified by ‘creating a 
standing committee in the House 
devoted exclusively to its needs.” 

Upon the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee now 
rested the burden of all interstate 
transportation and communica- 
tions legislation. 

A large majority of Republi- 
cans, according to Martin, are be- 














AERIAL SUB 


—Press Association, Inc. 


Presenting a rare picture of modern mechanism 
of destruction in action, a torpedo plane’ speeds 


a missile on its way, leaving a trail of vapor. The torpedo, dropped by 
a U. S. Navy TBF-1 torpedo bomber, speeds through the air just above 


water, its propelling apparatus ready to send it to its objective. 





Is Strongly Opposed in Congress 


mercial aviation from the House | 


Committee and place it in a stand-| 


“T now believe that | 


at Not 





943° Swirls Into World Picture on a Cle 


INTO THE WILD BLUE YONDER 


Army Flying School swoops through the clouds into “the wild blue yonder.” 


winged commandos,” 


High above 


e of Optimism 
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—Acme News 


the wind-swept plains of Western 


Texas, a graceful glider from the South Plains 


Called the “home of the 


the school is one of the largest glider pilot training centers in the nation. There is 


probably more guessing about the future of gliding—commonly referred to as powerless flight—than any 


other part of aeronautical development. 


possibilities . 


On the one hand, we hear no end of discussion of its postwar 
. . long air freight trains, passenger express and mail service to small communities. 


On 


the other side of the question we listen to supposed authorities who state that the glider has military value 
only, with no practical peacetime use in air commerce or transportation. The air line pilots feel that there is 
a grave possibility of not being able to tow a string of freight gliders through a cold front, and so on and 
on goes the speculation. The postwar glider possibilities, properly debunked, will quite likely revert the 
glider to its original role—a vehicle of sportsmen and a prelude to power flight training. 








| hind a move to establish the new | 
| standing committee. The _ intro-| 
duction of the Lea-Bailey bill with 
its widespread changes of current 
aviation laws, sent enthusiasts 
scurrying in an effort to set up 
the new standing committee be- 
fore the regular assigning had | 
been completed. 
Lea and Bulwinkle Lead Opponents 
It is becoming increasingly obvi- 
| ous that there will be considerable 
opposition to the establishment of 
a standing civil and commercial 
aviation committee. Such stal- 
warts as Congressmen Clarence F. 
Lea (D., Cal.) and Alfred L. Bul- 
| winkle (D.,'N.C.) are-leading the 
| fight of the opponents. 
| Congressional committee chair- 
| manships, and the scope and num- 
ber of congressional committees 
generally, are jealously guarded 
by the senior group in Congress. 
For this reason, while it is possi- 
ble, it is unlikely that the separate 
aviation committee idea will suc- 
ceed. 
ALPA Opposes Standing Committee 
The Air Line Pilots are against 
establishing a standing committee | 
for civil and commercial aviation. | 
David L. Behncke, ALPA’s presi- | 
dent, said, “Re-establish the Civil | 
Aeronautics Administration as an 
independent agency and give us 
back the independent Air Safety 
Board and we will do very well 
without any more committees.” 
Strongly in favor of establish- 
ing the aviation committee are 
Congressmen Dirksen (R., IIl.), 
Hinshaw (R., Cal.), Nichols (D., 











| establishment. 


The abolition of the independent 
Air Safety Board was branded a 
“serious error” in a recent report 
to Congress by the Nichols Select 
Committee to Investigate Air Acci- 
dents, which recommended its re- 
This recommenda- 
tion came as a complete surprise 
to ALPA, which is sponsoring the 
Board’s re-establishment. 

Strive to Discontinue Committees 

It is understood that all con- 


gressional air safety investigating | 


committees have been discontinued 
with the adjournment of the 77th 
Congress. The ALPA is firmly of 
the opinion that re-establishment 


of the ASB will eliminate the need | 


of such committees in the future. 

Although the Pilots’ Association 
didn’t always agree with the acci- 
dent findings of the Nichols com- 
mittee, principally in that it too 
often followed the age-old rubber- 
stamp custom of blaming the pi- 
lot; nevertheless the sincerity of 
the committee members was un- 


_ (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 





IN THE “TRENDS” 


_ The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion has renewed its fight for an 
independent Air Safety Board in 
place of the present setup as a 
bureau under the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Like those who pro- 
tested the placing of the safety 
gtoup under CAB in the Presi- 
dent’s last aviation reorganiza- 
tion, the fliers say that too many 
CAB accident reports unfairly 
blame the dead pilots. 

Washington Trends—Newsweek 





Okla.) and Kleberg (D., Texas). 





ee Plea Re-establishing ASB Is|[eq’s New S-246 
| Strongly Recommended Has Man 


y Sections 


| In a determined attempt to 
|prepare the way for. sweeping 
| civil aviation advances in the post- 
| war future, Congressman Clarence 
|F. Lea (D. California) introduced 
to members of the House compan- 
ion bills originated by the power- 





| UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEA U.S ARMY 
FLYING CADET 








ful 


Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and designed to 
supplement the Civil Aeronautics 
| Act of 1938 to assure the United 
| States supremacy of the air in 
| the reconstruction period. 

| Firmly believing the present is 
the time to make changes in the 
|CAA Act before postwar expan- 
sion mushrooms forth without 
proper legislation governing it, 
Chairman Lea stated, “With vic- 
tory there will come a challenge 
which our civil aviation industry 
must be prepared to meet. We 
need a sound and swift develop- 
ment of our civil aviation power, 
domestically and internationally, 
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During the past several months there have been attempts, certain 


of which were rather vicious and unfounded, to accuse, mostly by 
innuendoes, the air line pilots of causing delays in negotiating rates 














of pay, rules and working conditions with the air carriers for the | 


planned transoceanic intercontinental operations. 


Nothing was, of course, further from the truth, and the pilots | 


interpreted these moves as just another series of attempts to discredit 
them and bring harm to their salaries and standards of employment 
generally. 

Smatterings about these happenings appeared here and there in 
aviation publications, and in American Aviation there appeared an 
exchange of letters by anonymous writers dealing with this subject 
from both carrier officials and certain unnamed pilots. 

Although the AIR LINE PILOT is very much against printing 
anonymous articles, letters, etc., on the theory that if a man doesn’t 
want to sign what he writes it shouldn’t be published, the following 
enlivened literary gem in the December issue of American .Aviation 
sparkled with so much truth we must confess we couldn’t resist the 
temptation to pass it on to our readers for their perusal. 


“Reference is made to the fine letter in your Nov. 1 issue, from an | 


air line pilot. As another air line pilot, I endorse his statement whole- 
heartedly. I would also like to supplement it with a few remarks of 
my own. 

“One of the excuses for this attempt on the part of the Air Trans- 
port Association to break down our standard of wages, hours and 


working conditions is that military pilots are doing the same type of | 
flying as our cargo runs for less money. This may be so. However, if | 
there is to be a comparison of military salaries and commercial salaries, | 


why start with the pilots? Carrier executives sit on their flabby bot- 


toms in plush-carpeted offices, and mentally compare themselves favor- | 
ably with George Washington, while they draw salaries two or three | 
Welders and | 


times as large as the salary of a general in the Army. 
other skilled craftsmen in the large aircraft factories can earn up to 
$100 a week. The non-commissioned man in the Army doing the same 


gets whatever his rank calls for, probably less than a quarter of the | 


factory wage. 


“Tt should be remembered that our wage scale was established dur- | 


ing the depression years when wages in general, and also prices, were 
very low. Now with inflation upon us, prices spiraling, all other wages 
greatly increased, we have received no increase in wages, and we have 
asked for none. In fact, when we agreed to increase our monthly maxi- 
mum from 85 to 100 hours of flying, we obligated ourselves to do 
17%% additional flying without any increase in base pay. 


“Our present great air lines were not, as some carrier officials seem | 
to believe, developed as the result of clever stock manipulations. They | 


were, in far greater measure, built upon the skill, courage and expe- 
rience of the air line pilot who with infinite patience, study, trial and 


error, perfected himself in his profession until he finally earned the | 


confidence of a skeptical public. Any effort on the part of the Air 
Transport Association to tear down our standard of wages and work- 
ing conditions, therefore, constitutes a javelin thrust at the heart of 
the group which was the greatest single contributing factor in building 
a solid foundation under their original house of cards. 


“And to further use the accusation of ‘non-patriotic’ as the} 


launching device for the javelin, certainly places the whole machina- 
tion in the category of pretty small business. 


“The suggestion that the pay should be lowered because younger 
and less experienced pilots will be doing the flying is pure poppycock. 
f a man is qualified to do a job he should be paid the wage scale for 
that job. If he isn’t qualified he shouldn’t be permitted to try and do 
the job. Any radical deviation from this will only result in wrecked 
airplanes, dead pilots and lost cargo. 

“In other words, as long as these cargo runs are a commercial 
operation with a commercial air line receiving a cost plus profit on their 
conduct of such runs, the pilots and other employees should be entitled 
to their regular wages without any reflection whatsoever on their 
patriotism. 

“Also, if it becomes necessary for the Army to take part in any of 
the future negotiations pertaining to this issue, it would greatly in- 
crease the pilots’ expectations of getting a fair deal if they definitely 
knew they were dealing with an impartial Army officer rather than 
with an ex-air line official. 

_“In the latter case, the suspicion is bound to arise that such an 
official’s patriotic left hand might not know what his postwar right 
a = doing. Whether justifiable or not, this suspicion is already 


“This issue is tremendously important to every pilot in the air line 
industry, and be assured that ‘your open-minded attitude permitting 
the expression of individual opinions in your fine magazine is greatly 
appreciated. 


- 


“__Another Air Line Pilot” 








Telephone Hemlock 5015 | 

















Ou Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E.—C&SAL; 


A; Nelson, Franklin ; 
Skelly, H. J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 


Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW;_ Roscoe, 
Thomas M.—TWA; Roth, Paul F.—EAL; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 
Accidental 

Active 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 
Bickford, L. Sry ar gag 


Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—UvU. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 

Brown, D. W.—U. A. L. 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 

Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 

Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 

Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 

Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 

Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-i. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 

Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 

DeCesare, eee at “ 


Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A. 
Fey, Howard—uv. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
*Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. 


A. 

A. A. 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 


Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludingto 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S.A. L 
MecMickle, Harold—Panagr: 
Mallick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.-—U. A. L. 
Martin, Karl R.—N. W. A. 
Miller, B. D.—A. A. Colonial 
*Miner, Willard H.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C. & S. A. L. 
Neff, Harold—UvU. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
*Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 
*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Parker, A. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Pedley, Charles F.—A. A. 
erry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pielemeier, Harold E.—A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Raley, R. J.—N. W. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbliom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Scott; P. T. W.—T. W. A. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Shank, Eugene S.—N. W. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U.’A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thomas, L. E.—E. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
*Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Clare K.—U. A. L. 
Wagar, G. K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 





Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williams, Wayne C.—T. W. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
*Wright, J. S.—T. W. A. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochrane, Rob- 
ert M.—UAL; Currier, C. L.—TWA; 


Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 
—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, 
Leland S.—EAL; Maguire, Richard C.— 
AA; McConaughey, ira M.—AA; Phelps, 
Henry T.—PAA; Swanson, Axel—AA, 


Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted; 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; Drayton, 
Chas. M.; " $ 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, Lewis W.; 
Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. R.; Kerwin, 
; yes, Dewey L.; Ormsbee, F.; 

23 u , H 


Stark, Howard C.; Veblen, E. H.; Wai- 
bridge, Donald C.; Warner, Roy; Whea- 
ton, Harold H.; Whittemore, Fred W.; 
Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney L.; Zim- 
merman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; = 
mack, David F. nn ne 


- i Unemployed 

owns, Lloyd; Hays, Geo L.; » 

Floyd E.; Minor, R. 1.; Rhiner, tH 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Wiil. 


* Apprentice Member. 


Dr. Ralph; 

















INTO US—NOT 


By F. R. FREYER 
Council No, 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 


It appears that we all need a 
little prodding now and then from 
some external source in order to 
get things done! On assuming the 
responsibilities of Scribe for our 
Council, I was all imbibed with a 
lot of stuff and vinegar, and was 
really going to set the literary 
world on fire with my clever ob- 
servations and wit. No longer, I 
pledged, would Council 42 be con- 
spicuous each month by the ab- 
sence of its newsletter in the AIR 
LINE PILOT. Whether it has 
been the 100 hours each month, 
or the bad .weather, or the good 
weather, I will not venture to say. 
Whatever the cause might be that 
| this one has to some extent shirk- 
|}ed his literary responsibility, I 
| CAN say that a letter from 
| HQTRS which I found in my mail 
| box one day has awakened in me 
|a new urge to bigger and better 
| reporting in 1943! 

Words Can’t Express ... 

My position at this typewriter 
is really a most natural one, but 
the time instead of being passed 
in composing newsletters for the 
| AIR LINE PILOT, is passed in 
| composing letters of one sort or 
| another addressed to the Chief 
| Pilot. Only yesterday I spent the 
| better part of the morning en- 
| deavoring to pass on to him the 
particulars in connection with the 
incident when a Waco trainer 
nearly made contact with our trip. 
The company has furnished us with 
‘forms’ to be executed when we 
observe other planes violate the 
rules and regulations, but in this 
instance, this form did not con- 
| tain enough space to include all 
that I had to say about the Waco 
pilot. If nothing else, the inci- 
dent gave me an opportunity to 
brush up on my CAR 60, because 
some study was given same in or- 
| der to enable me to report what 
specific provisions of the regula- 
|tions had been infracted. To tell 
| the truth, some surprise was ex- 
perienced in being able to dis- 
cover that only seven: (7) regula- 
tions had been violated. But this 
was probably because the copy of 
the CAR 60 which was available 
at the time was amended to Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. No doubt so many 
new regulations have been writ- 
ten into the law since then that 
the antics which my young friend 
pulled would amount.to enough to 
string him from the highest tree 
in Texas. 
| Fancy Seeing You Here! 

Only the day before we were 
cruising peacefully along, when 
all of a sudden my copilot liked 
to have jumped from his seat. So 
great was my partner’s reaction I 
thought that a wing must have 
become detached, but upon per- 
sonally looking the situation over, 
imagine my surprise to see a 
couple of Second Lieutenant Fly- 
ing Cadets in a Bi-motored Beech- 
craft trainer almost overlapping 
our wing. My first impulse was to 
pick up the mike and_ holler, 
“Mayday! Mayday! He ran into 
us, we didn’t run into him!??!!” 
But quickly getting hold of my- 
self, with cool determination I 
steadied the control column, and 
told the copilot to get the number 
and get it right! The darn plane 
had a number like the serial series 
of a dollar bill, and it took my 
boy nearly all of the several min- 
utes during which they flew for- 
mation with us to get the number 
at all. With a hand salute, wiggle 
of their wings and a brilliantly 
executed chandelle, our friends 
took their leave of us. Again I 











executed the ‘form’ provided for 





WE INTO HIM!” 


Music,Noise,Fun 
Dancing, Gossip 


By A. F. FOSTER 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 








There was a good ALPA meet- 
ing in Kansas City recently and, 
being a New York pilot, I’m glad 
I was able to attend. Among other 
things, copilots’ pay was discussed, 
all agreeing that they should have 
more pay, though it’s not likely 
that anything can be done until 
the new contract is negotiated. 
Expense money ought to be in- 
creased, too. Things cost more 
now than they did years ago when 
the $4.00 allowance was origin- 
ated. 

Bob Overman, who has been a 
member of the AF of L for more 
than 20 years, gave a very im- 
pressive talk on unionism and 
brotherhood. He reminded us that 
we should all stick together and 
help the other fellow along while 
teaching him what he needs to 
know. He also pointed out that 
many of us are not doing this, 
though there is a better relation 
now between pilots than there has 
been in the past. He suggested 
that we all read Section 10 of 
Article 3 in our Constitution and 
By-Laws. Bob’s talk was whole- 
heartedly applauded by all and, 
no doubt, will do a lot of good. 

Briefly, Section 10 says that 
any member who is found guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a member 
or who betrays his fellow pilots 
is liable to expulsion or punish- 
ment. 

Good Time Had by All 

TWA gave a New Year’s Party 
in New York which was apparent- 
ly attended by everybody who was 
in town. (I was working, myself.) 
The gang assures me they all had 
a good time. There was music, 
dancing, noise, fun, and gossip. 
Everybody was present with their 
sweetheart or somebody else’s 
and, rumor hath it, there was 
punch to drink. 

Dick Beck was in for a brief 
visit today. The gang is glad 
you’re doing O.K., Dick. I hear 
that Red Miller and Tommie 
Cockcroft are coming back to New 
York soon. We’ll all be glad to 
see you. 

What the hell’s the matter with 
Burbank? Whatever it is, their 
loss is our gain. 

Bob Buck has gone to take up 
his duties with I.C.D. We’ll miss 
you, Bob. Best of luck. 








been turned in to the Chief Pilot, 
whom I know will forward it to 
higher authority. But what its 
fate is after that, only God can 
tell! 

This has been touched on in a 
rather light spirit, but actually it 
is a very serious matter. Only 
since I have been sounding off 
about my own experiences have I 
learned that just about every 
other pilot on the line has had and 
is continuing to have close calls 
with military and civilian planes. 
Perhaps it is because we in Texas 
have a training field on an aver- 
age of about one every 40 miles 
along our route. The old hue and 
cry that we receive in reporting a 
narrow escape is, “Get their num- 
bers and turn ’em in!” — all of 
which is very nice if you CAN 
get their numbers. Of course, I 
hardly expect to learn that any- 
thing has come of my reports, but 
at least no one can accuse me of 
not trying. In all seriousness, 
why more air liners have not been 











this sort of a thing, and it has 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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—Press Association, Inc. 

LIKE FATHER LIKE SON ‘ores abe 
about the commendable 

exploits of Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, commanding U.S. Army 
Air Forces in China. The General is commonly regarded by fighter 
pilots as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, aerial combat strate- 
gist known to modern aerial warfare. 
tively small group of fighter pilots, greatly outnumbered by swarming 
Zero squadrons, will always occupy a high place in aerial combat his- 
tory. Above is General Chennault’s son, Lt. Col. John S. Chennault 
(right), commanding officer of an Aleutian fighter group, talking with 
Lt. Kenneth Ambrose before Ambrose takes off in a P-38 plane. Lt. 
Ambrose has two Jap flying boats and a Zero to his credit and Lt. Col. 
Chennault has also downed an enemy plane. In the lower picture mem- 
bers of a B-24 bomber crew dressed in heavy clothing are awaiting 
their turn to take off from a base in the Aleutian Islands, close to the 





The achievements of his rela- | 





Japanese at Kiska. 


NAVY EXPERTS UNMASK JAP ZERO— 


PROVES COPY OF AN INFERIOR MODE 


A Japanese Zero which came to 


naught in the Aleutians recently | 


has given U. S. naval airmen their 
first good “look-see” at their oft- 
praised, oft-maligned opponent in 
the Pacific. Preliminary tests of 
the Zero (Mitsubishi ’00) have 
already been made at the Naval 
Air Station at San Diego, Calif., 
and the plane has been flown to 
the Anacostia Air Station near 
Washington, D. C., to undergo ex- 
haustive examination. 

In the West Coast tests, the ship 
developed a speed of slightly less 
than 300 miles per hour. The 
Navy expects later tests to in- 
crease this mark. Naval aviators 
have found what they expected— 
the Zero is at its best in dog-fight 
conditions where tight turns make 
excessively high speeds impossible 
and where maneuverability means 
more than speed. 

Controls Stiffen With Speed 

Describing findings of the first 
tests, the Navy said: “Around 
200 mph the Zero is very light on 
the controls, but at higher speeds 
the controls become stiff. Above 
225 mph the Zero will not make a 
fast roll because of this stiffness. 
At 380 mph, in a dive, the Zero 
develops marked flutter and vibra- 
tion, which may be inherent or 
due to some undetected disalign- 
ment caused by its rough landing 
in the Aleutians.” 

Otherwise, said the Navy, the 
tests show it to be a “stable, easy- 
to-fly plane with generally good 
flying characteristics.” Its light- 
ness is not gained by flimsy con- 
struction, but seemingly is due to 
the lack of protective equipment 
for the pilot—armor and self-seal- 
ing tanks. These are the factors 
which have caused its poor show- 
ing against the Navy’s Grumman 
Wildcats, whose pilots have shot 





Zeros down with little damage to 
their own ships. 
Many Zeros Have “Blown Up” 
When Hit 

Many pilots who have returned 
from the combat areas have told 
stories of Zero planes that “blew 
up” in midair when hit by only a 
few bullets from our planes. 
Empty weight of the captured 


| ship is 3,781 pounds, and its com- 


bat weight, without belly tank, is 
approximately 5,200 pounds. The 
craft is powered by a 14-cylinder, 
900-horsepower radial engine that 
uses adaptations or modifications 
of the American Pratt & Whitney 
motor. 

Japs Copy Propeller and Radio 
Equipment From U. S. 

The propeller is a three-bladed, 
constant speed, hydraulic type 
identical with the Hamilton pro- 
peller used on our ships. The 
complete dependence of the Jap- 
anese on the United States in past 
plane designs is illustrated further 
when it is noted that radio equip- 
ment is copied after Fairchild 
units. 

Overall length of the ship is 30 
feet 3 inches, and the wing span 
is 39 feet 5 inches. The Zero’s 
airframe is a single unit, with the 
wings riveted solidly to the fuse- 
lage. The wings, however, are 
hinged 2 feet from the tips to al- 
low for convenience in carrier 
storage and handling. 

Cramped Cockpit 

The cockpit is much smaller 
than the interiors of American 
fighters, and “would be uncom- 
fortably small for most of our pi- 
lots,” the Navy said. 

Armament consists of two 22- 
mm. low velocity cannons, one in 
each wing, with 60 rounds of am- 


Army Aviation to 
Get Most Money 


Army Air Forces will receive 
more than one fourth of the en- 
tire War Department’s 1943 Ap- 
propriations bill according to high 
Army officers who recently pre- 
sented the figures to the House 
Appropriations Committee. The 
$11,316,898,910 allocation for avi- 
ation constitutes the largest single 
item in the $42,820,003,067 bill. 

Of the $11,000,000,000, approx- 
imately $3,000,000,000 is for the 
procurement of 23,550 new air- 
craft, over $100,000,000 for ex- 
perimentation and research, over 
$7,000,000,000 is for maintenance 
and operation, and $702,283,995 
is to meet contract authorizations 
made in 1941 and 1942. 

Other large items in the ap- 
propriation include $10,739,559,- 
342 for personnel, and $9,948,- 
319,237 for ordnance. 

In addition to revealing the 
amount of money to be spent fight- 
ing the Axis in the air, the Army 
officers also told Congressmen that 
the Army is planning for mass 
evacuation of wounded by air, a 
system successfully used by the 
Germans. 

Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Air 


'|Force Chief, stated that aircraft 


spare parts reserves are to be lo- 
cated in strategic locations all 
over the world. He said, “Since 
maintenance parts are absolutely 
a prerequisite to sustained opera- 
tions, sufficient over-all supply of 
parts must be made available to 
the Air Forces to permit spotting 
| strategically limited amounts of 
|such parts with respect to the va- 
| rious: probable areas of action.” 











| NMB STILL CONTROLS 
TRANSPORT DISPUTES 


In spite of efforts which have 
been made to transfer railroad 
and air line labor litigation to 
the NWLB, they will still be 
|| handled by the National Media- 
|| tion Board, President Roosevelt 
ruled recently. 

Exponents of the transfer of 
authority contended that all such 
labor disputes rightly come under 
the President’s Executive Order 
to the Office of Economic Stabil- 
ilization controlling wages as an 
anti-inflation measure. 

George A. Cook, Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, 
commends the carriers for their 
co-operation in complying with 
war labor requests. 

He states in his annual report, 
| “In the calendar year 1942, there 
| 
| 








has not been an authorized strike 
by any of the 21 Standard Rail- 
way Labor Organizations in the 
railroad industry, nor the Pilots, 
Mechanics, etc., in the air line 
industry. They have kept their 
pledge to the President.” 


Air Joan of Arc 
Is Up and At ’Em 


A pretty stewardess glanced out 
of the window of a United Air 
Liner passing over Great Salt 
Lake recently and viewed with 
horror a Jap fighter, complete 
with Rising Sun, diving through 
the clouds... its prey an Ameri- 
can Grumman busily jockeying 
for position to use its guns. 

The next minute the petite Miss 
overcame her paralysis, made a 
lunge for the captain’s pistol and 
was all for taking a few pot shots 
herself. Instead, the pilot coolly 
ordered her to draw the curtains, 
and remembering her duty to the 
passengers, she managed a care- 
free smile and obeyed. 

With deadpan expressions, cap- 
tain and copilot listened to her 
knocking knees while gleefully 
contemplating the fact that the 
“Jap” was a three-place Ryan 
repainted to look like a Nakajima 
96 for a movie scene. 

The stewardess all but fainted 
when they arrived at Cheyenne 
where the ground crew informed 
her that the Paramount picture 
horde had been turned back with- 
out a single casualty. 

















munition, and two 7.7 guns, with 
500 rounds each, in the nose to 





fire through the propeller disk. 


ATMOSPHERIC 


est to the air line pilots and 


sal interest in air transportation. 


follows: 


In addition, the _ horizontal 
spreading of convection currents 
near the peak of their ascent 
causes horizontal gustiness, part 
of which is brought about by fric- 
tional eddies. 

Riding over the crests and 
sinking into the troughs of the 
aerial waves broken somewhat by 
these irregularities leads to con- 
siderable passenger discomfort. It 
is likely to be worse when the un- 


rather than stratus. Flight immed- 
iately above the inversion layer 
will generally be smoother because 
of the damping effect of the in- 
version. 
(D) Eddies and Waves 
Established by Wind Shear 

When the wind velocity in- 
creases with height, the eddy vis- 
cosity of the air causes the faster- 
moving strata to drag on the 
slower-moving ones (for further 
details, see Section 10, “Turbu- 
lence over Level Surfaces’). If 
the layer in question is not very 
stably stratified, the 
forces set up eddies which travel 


from their level of origin. A steep 
lapse rate is favorable for the 
persistance of eddies, while a 
slight lapse rate or inversion is 
unfavorable by causing decay of 





eddies, and hampering their 
| spread. 
Small, traveling atmospheric 


| vortices within layers of consider- 
able wind shear produce irregular 
air motions, hence turbulence. 
| The base of an inversion may 
| be regarded as the boundary sur- 
|face between an underlying cool 
| layer of air and an overlying warm 
layer of air. If there were no wind 
and no convection, the boundary 
surface would be smooth and un- 
ruffled. Upon crossing through the 
| surface, a rather abrupt change in 
air density occurs if the inversion 
is steep. This results from the sud- 
den change in temperature and 
|moisture content on passing from 
| one air mass to the other. 

If calm did not prevail, and 
there were also a marked differ- 
|ence in the wind velocity between 
| the two stratified air masses, the 
| wind shear would tend to perturb 


|the otherwise horizontal wind 
|movement. Waves are thereby 
created at the boundary. These | 


derive their energy from the dif- 


| 
ference of wind velocity between 


resilient property inherent in the 
stable distribution of atmosphere 
under consideration. Hence the 
difference in wind velocity and in 
temperature between the two lay- 
ers determines the wave motions. 
Presence of condensation, as in 
clouds, tends to exert a modifying 
influence. 

It has been shown that the 
greater the difference in wind ve- 
locity and the smaller the differ- 
ence in temperature between the 
layers, the greater will be the 


derlying clouds are strato-cumulus | 


frictional | 


with the wind and tend to disperse | 


: 7 | terns 
the two layers. Their vertical os- | : 


cillations are controlled by the | 





wave length, (that is, distance 


TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 

i i aeronautical engineers. 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 


Turbulence 


At the suggestion of the Air Line 


Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. 


The twelfth installment 








|from crest to crest) and vice 
| versa. 

| Examples of wave lengths of 
|atmospheric waves actually ob- 
| served are as follows: 575 ft., 
3440 ft., and 5250 ft. Smaller 
and larger wave lengths are also 
possible.* 

| An airplane traveling at 150 
miles ,per hour at right angles to 
| atmospheric waves where the dis- 
| tance from crest to crest is 575 
ft., will traverse that interval in 
|2.6 seconds, and from crest to 
| trough in 1.3 seconds. This sig- 
nifies a change from upward to 
downward motion (or reverse) of 
|the aircraft with the wave in the 
latter period. 

| Since the vertical velocities as- 
| sociated with the waves are not 
very great, the accelerations pro- 
duced in the plane by the passage 
are not excessive; however, pas- 
| senger comfort may be definitely 
| affected by the bumpy flying con- 
| ditions. Flight in the more 
| smoothly gliding air near the top 
of the inversion would alleviate 
the discomfort. 

The atmospheric waves are not 
symmetrical but form into eddies 
when the wind shear bears a cer- 
tain relation to the atmospheric 
| stability. ** 

A rotary motion is imparted to 
the air which rolls up slower mov- 
ing filaments from one side of the 
boundary with faster moving fila- 
ments from the other side, analog- 
ous to the breaking of waves on a 
beach. Eddies thus created are 
propelled upward and downward. 
As previously explained, they lead 
to turbulent motions in strata ad- 
jacent to the interface between 
the contrasting air layers where 
the wave action originated. 

The upward motions associated 
with the aerial waves cause adia- 
batic cooling, so that if the air is 

near its dew point, condensation 
may occur. A cylindrical sheet or 
roll of cloud is then formed along 
the crests of the waves, while dis- 
sipation and clearing is indicated 
along the troughs. This results in 
an undulated appearance with the 
rolls arranged parallel to one an- 
other and regularly spaced, pro- 
vided that the wind direction is 
uniform within the stratum in- 
volved. 

Rapid veering or backing of the 
wind direction with increase in 
elevation yields more complex pat- 
than outlined above, as 
shown by the manifold cloud pat- 
terns observed in the sky, for ex- 
ample: horseshoe forms in moder- 
ate to high clouds such as alto- 
cumulus and cirro-cumulus. Inas- 
much as cloud forms give a clue 
to the existence and nature of 
turbulence in the atmosphere it 


| 
| 
| 
} 


*B. Haurwitz, “Ueber die Wellen- 


laenge von Luftwogen,’’ Gerlands 
Beitraege zur Geophysik, vol. 34, 
(1931), p. 213. 

e¢G. I, 


Taylor, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, Series A, vol. 1 
(1931), p. 499. 
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COMMEMORATION 


Schuurman, Consul 


rs., 4 min. 


with the Queen’s cipher. Ot 








—Trans Atlantic Air News 
Shown above, the American Export 
Airlines’ “Flying Ace” crew are re- 
ceiving gifts from Queen Wilhelmina, presented by Mr. T. Elink 


General of the Netherlands, commemorating the 
Queen’s non-stop flight from New York to Europe August 25-26 in 18 
The ceremony took place in the rotunda of La Guardia 
Airport Administration Building, New York, December 18, 1942. 
Pictured (L. to r.) are First Officer D. H. Goodman; Stewardess 
Kathryn Friedrich; Asst. Engineering Officer P. F. Eckhardt; Second 
Officer F. H. Spear; Chief Pilot, Capt. C. F. Blair, Jr.; Radio Officer 
F. Melville; Capt. E. A. Stewart, who commanded the flight, and T. E. 
Schuurman. Capt. Stewart rapt a silver cigarette case, 


engraved 
members of the crew received tie pins, 
decorated with the royal crown and the letter “W.” 
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—United Air Lines | 
Steve Toth, Jr., former All-American fullback of | 
Northwestern and now a United Air Lines pilot on 


ALL STARS 


the Chicago-New York run, gets together over an airport chart with 
another “champion’”’—Doris Langher, “flying aviatrix in Illinois,” who | 
just has become a Link trainer instructor for United here. Toth, sitting 
at the controls of the miniature Link plane, gets in his instrument fly- 
ing practice while Doris sends him simulated radio signals and watches 
a chart of his progress. Toth is a member of ALPA. 





Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











CAR AMENDMENT 04-15 

ADOPTED: AUG. 7, 1942, EFFECTIVE: JAN. 1, 1943. 

The following is added to Sec. 04.530 “ACP Landplanes—Visual- | 
contact day flying.” 

“(h) A means for providing, without continuous manual opera- 
tion, vision through the windshield adequate for executing takeoffs 
and landings in rain.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-39 

ADOPTED: SEPT. 16, 1942, EFFECTIVE: SEPT. 16, 1942. 

Sections 61.518 through 61.5186(g) are stricken and the follow- 
ing inserted in lieu: } 

“61.518—Flight Time Limitations. The following rules prescribe 
the flight time limitations for all pilots in scheduled air transportation: 

(a) A pilot may be scheduled to fly 8 hours or less during any 24 
consecutive hours, without a rest period during such 8 hours. If such 

ilot be scheduled to fly in excess of 8 hours during any 24 consecu- 
ive hours, he shall be given an intervening rest period at or before 
the termination of 8 scheduled hours of flight duty. Such rest period 
shall equal at least twice the number of hours flown since the last pre- 
ceding rest period and in no case shall such rest period be less than 8 
hours. During such rest period, the pilot shall be relieved of all duty 
with the air carrier. 

(b) When a pilot has flown in scheduled air transportation service 
in excess of 8 hours during any 24 consecutive hours, he shall receive 
24 hours of rest before being assigned any duty with the air carrier. 
Time spent in dead-head transportation to duty assignment shall not 
be considered part of such rest period. 

(c) A pilot shall not fly in excess of 30 hours during any 7 con- 
secutive days. Relief from all duty for not less than 24 consecutive 
hours shall be provided for and given to such pilot at least once dur- | 
ing any 7 consecutive days. 

(d) A pilot shall not fly in scheduled air transportation service as | 
a member of the crew more than 100 hours in any one month: Pro- 
vided, That the administrator is authorized, during the present war | 
and until 6 months after the termination thereof, to permit the maxi-| 
mum of 100 hours to be exceeded to the extent necessary to complete | 
a particular flight for military purposes. 

(e) A pilot shall not fly in scheduled air transportation service as | 
a member of the crew more than 1,000 hours in any one calendar 
year: Provided, That this limitation shall not be effective during the 
present war and until 6 months after the termination thereof, and 
that during this period the maximum flying hours permitted in any 
one calendar year shall be controlled by the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section. 

(f) The foregoing flight time limitations shall not be applicable 
when a pilot is qualifying on a regular route, or alternate route, over 
which such pilot is not qualified. 

(g) A pilot shall not do other commercial flying while employed 
by an air carrier when such flying, in addition to that in scheduled air 
—— service, will exceed any flight time limitations specified 
erein.” 

Section 61.524 is stricken and the following inserted in lieu: 

“61.524 (Unassigned).” 

CAR AMENDMENT 21-10 

ADOPTED: OCT. 14, 1942, EFFECTIVE: OCT. 14, 1942. 

The following section is substituted for Section 21.29: 

‘Reexamination. (a) An applicant who has failed any prescribed 
theoretical examination may apply for reexamination at any time after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date of such failure or after he has 
received not less than 5 hours instruction in each subject failed from 
a person employed by an airline to instruct in such subject or from 
whichever one of the following persons is appropriate: 

(1) A certificated airline transport pilot; 

(2) A certificated ground instructor rated for the subject; 

(3) 2 _ qualified to instruct in the theory of instrument 

ight 


ght. 

(b) An applicant who has failed to pass any prescribed practical 
examination or test may apply for reexamination only after (1) he has 
logged at least 5 additional hours of flying solely by instruments and 
at least 5 additional hours of dual flight instruction with a certificated 
flight instructor or a certificated airline transport pilot, or (2) he has 
acquired such part of the above practice or instructions as may, in 
the ipinion of the Administrator, warrant reexamination. Upon meet- 
ing the requirements of this subsection (b) an applicant for reexami- 
nation shall be deemed to meet the 5 hours solo flight time require- 
ments set for the in Section 21.161(b). 

(c) Applicant shall present a statement from the instructor indi- 
cating that he has given the required instruction and that he deems 
the applicant qualified to pass the flight test or that part of the theoret- 
ical examination in which such instruction was given, whichever is 
appropriate.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-40 

ADOPTED: OCT. 12, 1942, EFFECTIVE: DEC. 1, 1942. 

This adds a new section 61.7302 as follows: 

“61.7302—No pilot shall, at any airport, let-down below his last 
approved cruising altitude when he has received United States Weather 
Bureau _ information indieating that either the ceiling or visibility is 
below the authorized minimum for landing at that airport.” 





| system, 
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questioned; their misinterpreta- 
tions being due to lack of knowl- 


|edge and background in the tech- 
|nical problem of air line trans- 
| portation. 


Chairman Jack Nichols, in his 
January 7 report, stated that the 
ASB accepted recommendations 


| and suggestions from experienced 
| pilots who were able to recognize 


faults in the air transportation 
and promptly submitted 
them to the then Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and to the air lines for 
correction in an attempt to cut 
down the percentage of air acci- 
dents. 


As a result, there followed a 


| period of 17 months free of seri- 


ous accidents, a period which 
coincided with the life of the ef- 


| fective work of the Board. 


No Action Taken 


After its functions had been 
transferred to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, an economic body not 
composed of aviation experts, in- 
accidents 


recommendations have been made 
to prevent more from occurring. 

Also included in the summary 
of the committee’s findings were 
investigations of 27 serious and 6 
potentially serious air 


placed on the shoulders 
dead pilots with weather condi- 
tions, mechanical failures, dis- 
patch, and communication errors 
being cited in only a few of the 
cases. 

In conclusion, 


the committee 


| pointed out that the proper utili- 


zation of aviation facilities will 
have a marked effect on the eco- 
nomic recovery of the nation at 
the end of the present conflict. 
Although the loss of hundreds of 
steamships will retard the restor- 
ation of our foreign commerce, 


the report stated, cargo and pas-| 


senger carrying aircraft will be in 
full production and will be avail- 
able for immediate use. 





‘CAA Requires Notice of 


Building Near Airways 


Since June 1, a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration amendment 


has been in effect that requires | 


persons engaged in the construc- 
tion or alteration of structures 
near airways or airports to give 
notice of such construction to a 
CAA Administrator. The amend- 
ment to Part 525 of the Civil Air 
affects construction 
“along or within 20 miles of a 
civil airway, in other than con- 
gested parts of cities, towns, or 
| settlements.” 

| Notice to the Administrator is 
|required: (1) if the top of such 
|structure is greater than 150 feet 
|}above ground level or above 
mean water level if situated in or 
lover navigable water; (2) if the 
|structure is more than 5 feet 
|above ground, or water, level for 
|each 500 feet, or fraction thereof, 
lof the distance that the structure 
|is situated from the nearest boun- 
| dary of a landing area. 


AIR LINE EMPLOYEES 
NOW NUMBER 51,800 


Air line employees now number 
51,800, according -to the latest 
Washington estimate based on ac- 
tual employment records for June 
30, 1940 and 1941, 

The survey included Pan Amer- 
ican, American Export and Pan 
American-Grace with the domestic 
lines. 

Of the total number, 3,108 are 
general and administrative em- 
ployees; 8,841 operations-direct 
(pilots, copilots, stewards, stew- 
ardesses, etc.) 29,793 operations- 
indirect, including mechanics; 4,- 
692 indirect flying maintenance 
(superintendents, clerks, some me- 
chanics, storekeepers, etc.), and 
5,366 traffic and advertising per- 
sonnel. 








have | 


accidents | 
during the past three years. Again | 
|the blame for the majority was 
of the} 


An overwhelming vote in favor 
of concrete over asphalt, or “black 
top,”” runways was recently re- 
corded at ALPA Headquarters as 
the result of impartially presented 
ballots sent out to all air line 
pilots using the Fort Worth and 
Dallas, Tex., airports. Forty-six 
ballots were returned and, with 
one exception, the pilots all voted 
for concrete runways as being the 
best. 


Immediate purpose of the poll 
was to gather conclusive evidence 
for ALPA’s pilots’ committee, 
which is consulting with designers 
and engineers of the Midway Air- 
port located between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, in their efforts to 
help make this a “model airport” 
by installing the most satisfactory 
kind of runways. 


Two Materials Long Rivals 
for Runway Favor 

The relative merits of asphaltic 
vs. concrete constructed runways 
has long been a subject of heated 
discussion. The asphalt people 
make the claim that the use of 
asphaltic compositions ‘is less 
costly. This claim is contested by 
the concrete advocates, who argue 
that a concrete runway properly 
constructed lasts longer and hence, 
| from a far-sighted viewpoint, it is 
cheaper. 

Without taking either side of 
these arguments, ALPA Head- 
| quarters conceived the idea of bal- 
| loting the air line pilots currently 

using the Fort Worth and Dallas 
airports on this subject. In short, 
the question put before them was: 
“Should concrete or asphaltic com- 
| position runways be used?” 
Pilots’ Remarks Illuminating 


Following are a few remarks 
| made on the ballots by pilots who 
| use the runways and are thus in a 
| position to give accurate first- 
| hand comment: 
| “Concrete is more permanent. 
Needs much less maintenance and 
|is much easier to see in all kinds 
| of weather.” 
| ‘“Y prefer concrete because of 
| being much easier to see under all 
| conditions. Once properly install- 
ed, the runways won’t have to be 
closed periodically for repairs.” 

“Asphalt has proven to be the 
| poorest of materials for runways. 

Subject to heat, rain. Also gives 
| poorest background for depth per- 
| ception. By all means ‘concrete.’ ” 
| ‘Conerete highly preferable as 





| 
| 
| 





Line Pilots Vote Overwhelmingly 
Favoring Use of Concrete Runways 








safety factor. Asphalt difficult to 
see at night and especially difficult 
to see at night in rain.” 

“Would Take a Book” 

“Would require a book to item- 
ize the reasons why concrete is 
better than asphalt.’ 

“Concrete provides much better 
braking surface wet or dry. It is 
better for night operations due to 
light absorption on asphalt. Does 
not develop ‘chug holes’ like as- 
phalt. This could go on all night. 
Let’s use concrete.” 


BILL STOUT GOES 
TO CONSOLIDATED 


William B. Stout, famous De- 
troit inventor and engineer, who 
was responsible for the first all- 
metal commercial airplane and 
who has done outstanding devel- 
opment work in improving the de- 
sign and performance of planes, 
automobiles, trailers, railroad 
trains, and housing facilities, has 
been engaged to work full-time 
for the Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration, builder of the famed 4- 
engine Liberator bombers and 
Catalina and Coronado flying 
boats, it was announced by T. M. 
Girdler, chairman of the board of 
directors of the company. 

Entire Research Group Taken 
Over by Aircraft Plant 

Stout’s entire organization, 
known as the Stout Engineering 
Laboratories, has been taken over, 
according to the announcement, 
and will continue its creative re- 
search work in improving aircraft 
and allied products and in devel- 
oping new product ideas. No de- 
tails as to the exact nature of the 
work could be revealed at this 
time, Girdler said. 

While Stout is expected to spend 
considerable time in San Diego 
working with Harry Woodhead, 
president of Consolidated, and I. 
M. Laddon, executive vice-presi- 
dent, he will maintain headquar- 
ters in Dearborn, location of his 
laboratories, which will become 
the Stout Research Division of 
Consolidated. 

Stout’s career started when he 
became aviation editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. In 1918 he 
went to Washington as technical 
advisor to the Aircraft Board. 

















ACTIO N In the movie studios it’s “Lights, Action, Camera” 

and in New Guinea, it’s “Action, Flight, Combat.’’ 
Speeding to the field and speeding to the sky is a common occurrence. 
A truck races to an air field at Port Moresby and drops off a pilot who 
runs to his plane being warmed up by a mechanic, and the Lightnings 
take flight. A new fighter group mans the speedy two-motored, twin- 
bodied P-38 interceptors on the island and took part in the recent 
terrific blasting of a Jap convoy off Lae, in which the Lightnings 

unted for at least fifty Zeros and, with other U.S. planes, knocked 





upwards of one hundred Jap aircraft out of the sky. 
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HIGH ALTITUDE OXYGEN REQUIREMENTS 


Normal persons become markedly less efficient at altitudes of 
10,000 to 15,000 feet and collapse at around 20,000 feet when breath- 
ing air, but when breathing supplemental oxygen, they can ascend to 
much greater altitudes without danger of collapse. 

In an article by W. A. Wildhack in the Dec., 1942 number of the 
Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, theoretical equations are devel- 
oped to determine what concentrations of oxygen must be breathed at 
any altitude to maintain the “oxygen equivalent” of air at selected 
altitudes—i. e., the same alveolar oxygen pressure. The partial pres- 
sures of water vapor and carbon dioxide are taken into account, as 
well as the variation of the pressure of carbon dioxide with the alveo- 
lar oxygen pressure. 

Six curves are given on a chart showing the oxygen concentra- 
tions required at any altitude to maintain the oxygen equivalent of air 
at sea level, and at altitudes of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 thousand feet. 
Altitudes of 33.8, 40, and 46 thousand feet with pure oxygen are 
equivalent to air at sea level, 10, and 20 thousand feet, respectively. 

It is shown that these equivalents are nearly independent of the 
assumptions as to the state of physiological adaptation, and should be 
applicable to all individuals. Nie 


AIRPORT EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 


A recent nationwide survey of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
revealed many pertinent facts regarding fire-fighting apparatus, crash 
tools, and other emergency equipment at airports. A large percentage 
of our airport managers have not given proper consideration to in- 
structing personnel as to proper action in the event of an emergency, 
or in the necessary use of emergency equipment. 

Every person employed on an airport should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with basic rules of fire fighting, even though a well-trained fire 
department is located close to the airport. This is particularly true 
during the national emergency, when airports are logical targets for 
enemy aircraft operation or sabotage activities. In crash emergencies 
or hangar fires many valuable minutes can be lost, often with disas- 
trous results, waiting for the arrival of the fire department. A me- 


chanic untrained in fire fighting, might quickly apply a soda acid ex- | 
Local firemen would | 
no doubt gladly act as instructors to prevent such dangerous misuse of | 


tinguisher when he should apply carbon dioxide. 


fire-fighting fluids. 


A fire originating in a hangar, machine shop, or crashed aircraft | 
oftentimes is an entirely different problem from a burning building. | 


There have been instances when mechanics were badly gassed because 
carbon tetrachloride was applied to red-hot steel trimmings from a 
lathe in a hangar shop. A hangar once burned to the ground when a 
magnesium flare was accidentally discharged from an aircraft and a 
mechanic, untrained in fire fighting, reacted promptly and naturally 
by throwing a bucket of water on the flare. The resulting explosion 
not only badly burned the mechanic, but ignited several aircraft, and 
in a very short time the fire was beyond control. Had this mechanic 
been properly trained, this disastrous and severe loss of equipment un- 
doubtedly would not have occurred. 

When an explosion, crash, or quick fire occurs, the persons pres- 
ent are usually inoperative or not as efficient as they should be, due to 
shock. Emergency drills discipline people to react quickly and to fol- 
low the correct procedure, using the proper emergency equipment at 
their disposal. 

It is not the intent that smaller airports, with smaller amount of 
air traffic and limited means, should compete with larger airports in 
the amount and type of emergency equipment; nevertheless much 
could be accomplished with a very little outlay of cash. A small ex- 
penditure for a pinch bar may save dozens of lives: That bar, how- 
ever, should always be kept in a plainly-marked and strategic location. 
Crowbars, bolt cutters, and axes, which are part of ship equipment 
should also be kept at permanent stations when not in use; otherwise 
valuable time may be lost in locating them in an emergency. 

Consideration should be given to first-aid kits and other aids, 
which should be easily accessible and available for use at all times. 
An expenditure of five cents for a solution of bicarbonate of soda and 
water kept in readiness near the battery charging rack or any place 
where sulphuric acid is used, could save a person from a lifetime of 
blindness if the acid ever accidentally reached their eyes. 

Between the top range of elaborate crash and fire fighting equip- 
ment maintained by our largest airports and the make-shift, inexpen- 
sive safety aids kept at our smallest fields, there is a wide choice of 
emergency aids to fit your need. It does not have to be costly equip- 
ment to be effective equipment. 

Be prepared to “keep ’em flying’! 

* * * 


HYDROMATIC PROPELLERS 


With the thoroughgoing cooperation of United Aircraft, Nash- 
Kelvinator began producing intricate Hamilton Standard hydromatic 
propellers early in 1942. This was the company’s first assignment in 
the aircraft field. Two unused automobile plants in the midwest were 
selected by the Defense Plant Corporation for the production of the 
propellers by Nash-Kelvinator, which immediately sent its engineers 
to United to study its mass production methods. While the plants 
were being rehabilitated, key men were being trained right at the home 
of these famous propellers. 

No part of the modern fighting plane requires more exacting 
standards or greater manufacturing skill than these precise Hamilton 
Standard propellers. Pitch of the huge blades is controlled by an in- 
finitely precise hydraulic mechanism. Half the thickness of cellophane 
is greater than the average tolerance permitted in the careful machin- 
ing of the hundreds of parts that make up the propeller assembly. So 
delicately balanced is the assembled propeller it will literally turn with 
a human breath in its testing rack, although it weighs over 400 pounds. 
At the request of the Army Air Forces, two Nash-Kelvinator props 
and two Hamilton Standard “originals” recently were disassembled 
and the parts scrambled. The parts were interchanged at random and 
two “mixed” propellers assembled. The resulting props balanced per- 
fectly, showing the complete interchangeability of the propeller parts 
manufactured by these two companies, a fact of vital importance on 
the fighting fronts. ee 


TWO-THOUSAND HP ENGINES 


In the Nash-Kelvinator plant, the company has started mass 
production of huge Pratt & Whitney ‘“Double-Wasp,” 2,000 HP high- 
altitude engines. These supercharged, air-cooled engines, said to be 
among the most powerful in production today, are used to power a 
new fighter craft, which is capable of higher and faster flight than any 
other plane of its type. Just one of these engines is reported to have 
as much power as about 30 Nash “600” automobile motors. 

Tremendous changes in the gan were required in order to con- 
vert it into an important aircraft engine production center, and in 
addition, an entirely new building for final eager. ae and ship- 
ping was constructed. Large and completely modern in design, the 
new building is said to be the most nearly ideal in layout efficiency. 





Sky Nurse 





By ARNOLD D. TUTTLE, M. D. | 
Colonel, Medical Corps 
U. S. Army, Retired | 


Colonel A. D. Tuttle, Medical | 
Director of United Air Lines, is | 
one of America’s foremost aviation- | 
medicine specialists, and this ar- | 
ticle by him contains many illumi- 
nating facts gleaned from the field 
of aero medicine through the med- 
ium of close association, both with 
United Air Lines and the Air 


PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE OF THE PILOT 











parison with present-day condi- 
tions. There is little evidence of 
premature aging in these pilots. 


| Most of them appear to be youth- 


ful in physiologic age in relation 
to the test norms for their chron- 
ologic age. 

The average height for the en- 
tire group is around 70 inches 
and the average weight around 
165 pounds. They smoke on the 
average of one package of cigar- 
ettes per day. (This could be con- 





—United Air Lines Photo 
From now on, Gertrude G. Daw- 
son will be riding aboard flying am- 
bulances rather than Chicago-New 
York air liners. After six years and 
1,250,000 miles of flying as a United 
Air Lines stewardess, Miss Dawson 
has reported to Mitchell Field, Long 
Island, N. Y., for service as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Army’s newly- 
formed air evacuation group. Her 
particular job, it is said, will be to 
accompany ambulance planes. She 
hails from New Bethlehem, Pa. 





Symptons of Carbon 


Monoxide Poisoning 


| In a recent CAB Safety Bul- 
|letin on “Cold Weather Opera- 
tion,” the following statement was 
made: ‘‘The symptoms of monox- 
ide poisoning are a headache, | 
weakness, dizziness or nausea.” 

| We believe that these symptoms 
would prevail if the pilot were to 
exert himself. However, if the 
| pilot does not exert himself, it is 
| possible that these symptoms may 
|not occur. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
|the famous explorer writes: 

| Temples Feel Pressure 

| “On pages 245-247 of my book, 
| My Life With The Eskimo, and in 
| Chapter 4 of the book, Unsolved 
| Mysteries of The Arctic, you will 
| find accounts and a discussion of 
several cases of monoxide poison- 
|ing particularly my own and that 
of three companions on April 9, 
1911, when two of us became un- 
conscious and the other two (one 
of them myself) were unable to 
stand up or at least to remain 
standing. We compared notes later 
that same night, again the next 
morning, and frequently during 
the next few days. We all agreed 
that there had been literally no 
symptom that any of us could re- 
call except that we all had had a 
feeling of pressure on the temples, 
somewhat as if wearing an elastic 
skull cap or perhaps a broad but 
not too strong rubber band which 
passes around the head and is 
noticeably tight. 

“I can say definitely that we 
felt no headache or nausea previ- 
ous to the collapse (as distinguish- 
ed from headache and nausea in 
the convalescence period) and that 
we felt no weakness or dizziness 
as long as we sat in the positions 
which we had been maintaining 
while the poisoning was taking its 
effect. The two of us who did not 
collapse felt the weakness and 
dizziness only when we tried to 
stand up or to exert ourselves, as 
when I thought of trying to drag 
one of my unconscious compan- 
ions outside the house. 
Drumming in Ears 

“One symptom which I am 
ready to believe we may have had 
and which your Safety Bulletin 
does not mention, is a drumming 
in the ears. Dr. Henry S. Forbes 
of the Harvard Medical School, a 
specialist in monoxide poisoning, 
has written me that ability to hear 
your own pulse is a sign of fairly 
protracted but mild monoxide 
poisoning—he explains in this way 
certain testimony about haunted 
houses where a person, wakeful in 
bed, imagines he hears steps on 
the floor above, when what he 
hears is the pulse in his own ear. 
In our case this symptom would 
not have been noticed because 
there was going on an animated 
and fairly loud conversation; a 
pilot would not hear it because of 





: ‘red | Sidered excessive were it not for 
ro seg be gg che ee | the fact that most of them fit into 
stands a long and commendable |% habit pattern, due to the exac- 
record of military medical service, | tions of their work, which permits 
which ended with a.tour of duty | °f only a puff or two before the 
as commandant of the School of |*igarette is discarded.) A very 
Metitien Migitcine of Randolph | small amount of alcohol is used 
Field, Tex. The colonel came ap|y pilots—a healthful tendency. 
from the ranks in the Army, It is well known that alcohol im- 
studied medicine, won his M. D.,| Pairs the functioning of the cen- 
and later was transferred to the | tral nervous system and that these 
Medical Corps. Colonel Tuttle has | effects tend to be accentuated by 
had more than average experience |the diminished partial pressure of 
with the problems of maintaining | °Xygen at high altitudes. Pilots 
air line pilots physically, and the|@te very conscientious in follow- 
following article presents some|ing the rule of not indulging In 
very interesting practical views. | alcohol within 24 hours of a flight. 
It was first published in the | Many pilots do not use alcohol in 
March 1942 edition of the “New| any form. , : 
International Clinics” and is re-|. On the whole, United’s pilots 
printed with the permission of the| have been relatively free from 
publishers, the J. B. Lippincott | Serious illnesses. 

Company of Philadelphia. The ar-| Air Line Pilots Have Physical 
ticle will appear in the AIR LINE | Characteristics of Athletes 
PILOT in a series of installments,| In United’s pilot group a wide 
the fourth of which follows: |range of physical “types” are en- 
—aasae | countered, although the majority 
In both the routine pre-employ-|tend to fall into a common type. 
ment and periodic physical exami- Many different varieties of physi- 
nations, the importance of a uro-| que, even at the extreme ends of 
logic or gastro-intestinal roent-|the distribution curve, will be 
genologic examination, whenever| found among pilots who are suc- 
indicated, cannot be too strongly | cessful airmen. The average pilot 
stressed. If there is any one fea-| in United’s group has many of the 
ture in a general physical checkup | characteristics of the athlete and 
among those who believe them-| belongs to the pyknic type rather 
selves to be in fairly good health,/than the asthenic in terms of 
this is one that is apt to be over- | Kretchmer’s classification. In other 
looked. Of course such examina- | words, they are, on the average, 
tions cannot be done routinely. A | rather stocky, phlegmatic individ- 
careful inspection of the question-| yals as contrasted with thin, an- 
naire, however, and a searching) pular, and excitable persons. 
discussion with the examinee will| A large percentage of the pilots 
sometimes bring out a train of| have slow pulse rates, low blood 
vague symptoms indicating the ad-| pressures; many are slightly over- 
visability of these additional lab- weight, with rather slow metabo- 
oratory checkups. _ | lism and rather low voltage in the 
As a matter of fact, exhaustive | electrocardiograms. It is well rec- 
laboratory examinations during | ognized clinically that these char- 
periodic checkups, even if they! acteristics are often observed in 








cannot be done regularly, should 
be made at alternate periods. By 
such means peptic ulcers, renal 
ealeuli, and other conditions re- 
quiring attention can be detected 
and corrected in advance of sub- 
jective symptoms. Along towards 
middle life complete laboratory 
checkups as part of the periodic | 
examination regime play an im- 


the same individual who has a 
tendency toward low metabolism. 
The slow pulse rates, the moder- 
ate responses to, and rapid re- 
covery after, mild exercise, as 
done in the Schneider test, and 
the tendency to low normal blood 
pressure are interpreted as favor- 
able signs of neurocirculatory fit- 
ness. These 


characteristics 
also frequently found in the so- 
called pyknic or “viscerotonic” 
person with psychologic traits of 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE | emotional warmth and relaxation 
AIR LINE PILOT as contrasted with the asthenic or 

A survey of the health record | “cerebrotonic” person who tends 
file of United’s flying personnel|to be inhibited, tense, and over- 
discloses some generalities, be-| reacting. 
lieved to be typical of all air line | Wide Range of 
pilots, of interest in connection | Personality “Types” 
with the problem of trying to keep} Also observed is a wide range 
them fit for work. of personality “types” among 

As of this writing, United Air|these healthy and _ successful 
Lines has approximately 3500 em-| pilots, but the average person in 
ployees, of whom 425 are piloting 
personnel. The average age of | 
pilots (captains) is 35 and of the| 
copilots (first officers) 27. Of the | 
senior pilots (all captains) who 
have been actively engaged in fly- 
ing for many years, 34 are over 
40 years of age. Some of them 
are nearing the age of 50 and are 
still in excellent physical condi- 
tion. One of them, now 49, in his 
14 years of flying service with 
United alone, has flown 3,000,000 
miles, involving 21,000 hours in 
the air—a world’s record. This 
means that he has spent 2% years 
of his entire life in flight aloft. 
Older Pilots Fine 
Physical Specimens ; 

The senior pilots who range 
from 40 to 50 years of age have 
an extraordinary record of flying 
hours with a mean of 13,000 
hours. This group is made up of 
the pioneers in the industry who 
entered civil aviation following 
World War I. They have flown 
for many hours in planes with 
open cockpits where noise and 


“ : are 
portant role in detecting early 


degenerative changes. 
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(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 
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CONGRATULATIONS ARE IN ORDER 
FOR WEBB SHADLER, RECENTLY ELE- 


VATED TO THE POSITION OF NEW 
GENERAL GOUNSEL OF THE CIVIL 








the plane’s noise and vibration.” 


vibration were excessive in com-| AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION. 
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RUMBLESEAT 22 the road 


it’s “Excuse 


fellow who wrote an essay on 
“Commercial Aviation” in a Kan- 
sas City high school back in 1921 
dream that his predictions con- 
cerning the future of commercial 
flying would, 21 years later, find 
their way into print. 

That young fellow, now a vet- 
eran air line pilot, is Capt. Charles 
Quinn of Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines. Charlie’s essay was discov- 
ered recently in an old trunk by 
his sister, Mrs. Don George, who is 
also the wife of the chairman of 
ALPA’s Council No. 42, Braniff, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Many of young Charlie’s pre- 
dictions are exceptionally sound, 
even when viewed through the 
magnifying glass of hindsight, and 
of those which are not, just re- 
member that a lot of would-be 
“experts” have been proven to be 
much worse prognosticators than 
Charlie. In fact, some of the “‘ex- 
perts” are still calling ’em wrong! 
Predicts Great Future for Aviation 

“Commercial aviation, born 
since the World War,” wrote 
young Charlie, “has a great future 
before it. As yet in its infancy, 
the use of the airplane for com- 
mercial purposes has advanced 
rapidly, and still has far to go.” 
(That's a good, safe beginning, 
Charles. The same statement could 
be used today!) 

He lists the types of planes 
used by the Army as the fighter, 
the bomber, and the training plane. 
“The fighter, which is a small ma- 


chine and very fast . . . is very 
active in the air.” (Pardon us, 
Charlie, but we modern phrase 


twisters use the word “maneuver- 
able” instead of “active.” ) 
Harking back to days long gone 
by, he says that “It requires but 
two days to deliver mail from New 








my dust” but in this man’s war, it’s | 


“Excuse my lead.” In World War 
I, it was a favorite stunt for fighter 
pilots to get on each other’s tails, 
but in the present conflict, it’s a sure | 
fire invitation to get patted in the | 
face with a spade. Bombers of the | 
U.S. Army Air Forces are taking an | 
increasing toll of Axis fighter planes | 
that try to intercept them these | 
days, and a large measure of credit | 
for this is due to the weapon known | 


as a power turret; seen here -is one renner: 
in the tail of a Flying Fortress. 
These power-operated turrets, serv- | RESERVE 


iced and kept in perfect working 
order by men trained by the Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand, mount twin Cal. .50 machine 
guns. Note gunner’s position. 








Air Corps Opens 
1st Flight Strip 


When a 23-ton Flying Fortress 
recently lowered its flaps for a 
landing on an 8,000-foot runway 
“Somewhere in the Middle At- 
lantic Coast” before a delegation 
of newsmen and top Air Corps of- 
ficers, it marked the official open- 
ing of the first of many such 
“flight strips” which will soon dot 
the American countryside. 

Demonstrative of the speed with 
which such flight strips can be 
built is the fact that where the 
solid concrete runway now is, 
only two months before there had 
been nothing but pasture land. 

In a request for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, which repre- 
sented the balance of $10,000,000 
authorized for flight strips by the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, 
President Roosevelt declared that 
the “program has been moving 
rapidly and at the present time 
plans and surveys have been au- 
thorized for 15 flight strip proj- 
ects with an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. Of the 
149 additional projects included 
in the Army’s tentative program, 
there are 27 for which the site has 
been selected subject to final ap- 
proval.” 

Advocates of the flight strip 
idea are confident that both Con- 
gress and the War Department 





| York to San Francisco via air mail, 
A | 


where it requires three or four 
times as long by train.” 

“The airplanes used in the mail 
service ... have a speed of more 
than 100 miles per hour. They are 
the De Haviland type of machine 

. and have Liberty motors de- 
veloping about 400 horsepower.”’ 
Says England, France, and 
Germany Have Best Air Lines 

“England, France, and Germany 


Old Essay Proves Charlie Quinn 
The “Nostradamus” of Line Pilots | 


Little did the wide-eyed young 











| (Continued from Page 5) 





|to hear, Charlie, that the U. S.|the group appears to be stable 
| finally caught up with them. Now |and dependable rather than flighty 
we've got the finest commercial air | and excitable. The popular con- 
| line system in the world.) |ception of the aviator, carried 
“People are beginning to be less | over from World War I, as a hell- 
afraid of the airplane, and more| raising, audacious, carefree indi- 
people are wanting to travel by| vidual is fallacious and certainly 
air. Many people think it is dan-| does not apply to air line per- 
gerous to fly, but it is not. Thej|sonnel. On the contrary, the pilots 
airplane motors are now very re-|in United’s group appear to be 
liable and there is not much dan-| well poised and emotionally stable 
ger of the motor stopping and that| with smany of the psychologic 
is not dangerous.” (Maybe not,| characteristics found in a group 
Charlie, but we still don’t like to|of professional men intent on 
have them stop.) |mastering a chosen field of en- 
Air Routes Will Be As |deavor. There is an absence of 
Common As Railroads | vivid or dramatic personalities, of 
“In the future’ people will be/| so-called temperamental or artistic 
traveling across their countries by|types, or of unusually brilliant 
air route and the air routes will be| persons. It is recognized that in- 
about as common as railroads.” | dividuals with these traits are apt 
(You hit the nail on the head|to be undependable. Under the 
there, young fellow. A recent re- | stress of examination only rarely 
port showed that in a list of the|does an examiner observe reac- 
top 20 passenger-carrying agen- | tions which are frequently found 
cies, including railroads, there|in the emotionally unstable, such 
were three air line companies.) |as unusually moist palms, exces- 
“The future airplane for priv-|Sive perspiration, dilated pupils, 
ate use will be a machine that will| tremor of the fingers and eyelids, 
carry four or five passengers and|and marked variations in pulse 
will be powered by a very low-| Yate, respiratory excursions, and 
powered motor. This will enable | blood pressure. 
people to operate the airplane at | 
low cost.” : _ |do not show as great a decrease 
The future commercial air-| in vital capacity and in tidal air 
plane will be a big machine carry-| yolume as is usually observed in 
ing from ten to fifty passengers! older age groups. In general, their 
and flown by a much lower-power- |pulmonary ventilation and effi- 
ed motor than is now in use for| ciency measure up to quite high 


The older pilots in our group 





that type of machine, and there | standards. 
will be more airships in use.’’| 
(You fell down here, Charlie. The | 
motors are big and getting bigger, | 
and there “ain’t no” airships being 
used.) 
Charlie’s Prize Prediction 

“The Government will probably 
control all flying in the future.” 
(That, Charlie, was a classic of 


The popular conception that | 
pilots have exceptionally defective | 
hearing is not substantiated by | 
audiometer tests. No advanced de- 
gree of occupational deafness ex- 
ists. This holds true even among} 
the older pilots who early in their 
careers were exposed to the noise 
of motors and propellers for many 


Pilot Maintenance and Upkeep 








ations which demand quick think- 
ing and good judgment. As the 
planes become larger, with addi- 
tional members in the crew, and 
as aids to navigation for operat- 
ing under adverse conditions are 
improved, the stresses confronting 
the pilot may be ameliorated ra- 
ther than intensified. Even under 
the present conditions of operat- 
ing, United’s health records dis- 
close that pilots who live hygieni- 
cally with due regard to rest, 
play, exercise, and diet, and are 
moderate in the use of tobacco 
and stimulants may be able to 
maintain a high degree of effi- 
ciency until 60 years of age or 
longer. Pilots are impressed by 
the good which they derive from 
regular exercise and good hygiene 
in preventing premature aging 
and in maintaining a high degree 
of physical and mental fitness 
until they reach retirement age, 
which on United Air Lines is 60. 


One in close contact with air 
line pilots cannot escape the con- 
viction that flying per se does not 
give rise to premature aging in 
those individuals who are temper- 
amentally and physically well 
suited to that vocation. 


Anoxia Is Arch Enemy 
of All Fliers 


Protecting the flier against the 
environmental elements in which 
he works is a comparatively sim- 
ple problem in civil aviation as 
contrasted with the difficulties at- 
tending such protection to fliers 
in military aviation. The arch 
enemy of all fliers, especially 
those who operate in comparative- 
ly high altitudes, is anoxia. The 
solution, of course, is an easy one 
—artificial oxygen must be taken. 
Otherwise too much of an all-out 
physiologic adjustment must be 
made and will inevitably create so 





Januar 
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utter simplicity and truth!) 

In conclusion, young Chariie 
tacked on another bull’s-eye state- 
ment: “The development of air- 
craft and air transportation is 
necessary if we are to maintain 
our economic and national inde- 
pendence.” 

Not bad, Charlie, not bad! 


What If They Had 





hours of flying in planes with 
open cockpits. There is a gradual 
decrease in hearing acuity for the 
higher frequencies with increasing 
age, but these changes are not} 
significantly greater than those | 
which have been observed in com-| 
parable age groups in the non- 
flying population. 


Pilots Do Not Age 
Prematurely 


many inroads on the physical con- 
dition of the pilot as to possibly 
cut short his flying career. All 
United pilots are required to use 
artificial oxygen whenever flying 
above an altitude of 10,000 feet, 
irrespective of their individual 
tolerance to partial oxygen de- 
privation. Many of them take it 
below these altitudes as a health 
|conservation measure, because 
they have observed that when 


are far ahead of the United States 
on the air lines . . . and the ma- 
chines arrive and leave their fields 
on scheduled time.” (You'll be glad 


Been Going 200 MPH? 


“Presence of a bird in the ap- 
proach path of the plane” has been 
given by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as the probable cause of an 
American Airlines accident at La 
Guardia Field on Feb. 17, 1942. | 
None of the 12 persons aboard the | 
DC-3 was hurt. 

The plane collided with a bird, | 
which broke the right center wind- 
shield about three inches from the 
center post, just as it passed over 
the flood lights at the edge of the 
airport at an altitude of 60 feet 
and an air speed of about 100 
mph. | 

The CAB further explained: “A 
portion of the bird’s body came 
through the windshield and was 
later found on the cockpit floor. 
The captain was leaning over to 
operate the flap valve when the 
bird struck the windshield and the 





OFFICERS | 
AGE REQUIREMENTS 


Any misunderstandings regard- 
ing age requirements for appoint- 
ments in the Officers Reserve | 
Corps (War Department) may be 
readily cleared up by referring to 
the following recent amendment 
to Sec. 61.1 of the Federal Code: 


Sec. 61.1 Age and citizenship re-| 
quirements. (a) A Reserve officer 
must at the time of his appointment 
be a citizen of the U. S. or a citizen 
of the Philippine Islands in the mili- | 
tary service of the U. 8S., between | 
the ages of 18 and 60 years. 

(b) The minimum ages for original 
appointment will be as follows: 

To the grade of: 

Second lieutenant (see subparagraph 


| 


(1) DelOw) ....-cccccccece 18 years 
First lieutenant (see subparagraph | first officer, who was at the con- 
(2) below) ......---.+++-- 24 years | trols, saw the bird strike and had 
oe me m as ane ae time to dodge. The vision of both 
NRE Sins a aaa Seaeeneass 33 years| pilots was unaffected and they 
Lieutenant colonel .......... 39 years | completed the landing without fur- 
Colonel (see subparagraph (4) be- 


ME Bae cane ecn cna Sacteaets 46 years ther incident.” 


(1) No appointments in chaplains ‘‘Windshield glass of inadequate 
and medical departments (except | 


eee ee hee ees nen acnde te thickness to resist the force of 

edica ministrativ , ype : 

the grade of second lieutenants. the impact,” was given as a con- 
(2) Appointments in the grade of |tributing factor. The CAB also 

first lieutenant of dental, veterinary, | noted that American Airlines has 








— Por ae eae may be made at | «instituted a program of altering 
(3) No appointments in the Judge |all windshields by installing glass 
Advocate General’s Department are | of greater thickness. This installa- 
made below the grade of captain. No ti is hel d idl 
appointments in the Medical Admin-| 0M 1S being made as rapidly as 
istrative Corps are made above the| glass of the proper quality (ripple 
8 = yp ok emia |free) can be obtained.” 
and military intelligence are made| ‘mn order to eliminate the dan- 
ee ye tik beiiabee |ger of air crashes through collis- 
e -ls . : 
ment in the grade of captain in the | 10ns with birds, shatter-proof 
Adjutant General’s Department Re-| windshield tests are being con- 
serve will be 30 years. | ducted by the CAB to simulate ac- 
{tual conditions as closely as pos- 
will see fit to authorize a national | sible. Bird carcasses weighing 
system, which would be highly im-| 15 pounds are shot through an air 
portant both to wartime and | gun at 400 miles per hour against 
peacetime aviation. test windshicius. 








| rates, low systolic blood pressures, 







In this large group of air line | 
pilots, there is more evidence sug- | 
gestive of acclimatization than of 
deterioration in relation to flying. | 
The older pilots show no signs of 
premature aging nor frequent | 
symptoms of physiologic deterior- | 
ation. On the contrary, they show 
certain characteristics suggestive 
of acclimatization, such as high 
red-cell counts, slow resting pulse 


large tidal air volume and vital 
capacity which do not show as 
great a decrease with age as is 
usually the case, and the tendency 
toward moderate or slow respira- 
tory rate and regular breathing 
patterns. Certain of these physio- 
logic characteristics are frequent- 
ly observed in athletes and not in 
men who are aging prematurely 
or deteriorating physically. 
Piloting a modern airplane does 
not necessarily demand a person 
of unusual physical make-up, but 
only normal men who are well en- 
dowed mentally and physically 
with emotional traits of stability 
and poise. All this may be neces- 





they do there is an entire absence 
of the anoxic irritability and 
anoxic fatigue which previously 
followed in the train of their 
flights. They are also fully aware 
of the wisdom of having a fully 
oxygenated brain whenever flying 
on instruments or working out a 
navigation problem aloft. 


To the end that a healthful en- 
vironment may be assured the 
pilot and his co-workers, a broad 
sanitary and hygienic supervision 
over all Company activities is 
constantly maintained. The causes 
and prevention of pilot fatigue 
are being constantly studied, with 
a view to improving conditions in 
the cockpit and making work 
there more comfortable. 


Under Federal regulation an 
air line pilot is not permitted to 
fly more than 85 hours per month. 
(This article was written before 
the 100-hour law, H. R. 7699 went 
into effect.) Even with that safe- 
guard, the schedules he flies, and 
the regularity of his meals, sleep, 
and recreation must be given 





sary for handling occasional situ- 


careful medical scrutiny. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ENEMY TERRITORY. THESE SHIPS BELONG TO THE INTERNATIONAL SQUAD- 
RON WHICH IS COMPOSED OF ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTTISH, POLISH AND 


AUSTRALIAN AIRMEN. 





Four SPITFIRES FLY IN 


FORMATION AS THEY SWEEP OVER 


THE PLANES THEY FLY ARE BIG AND FAST, EACH 
MOUNTED WITH TWO CANNONS AND FOUR MACHINE GUNS IN THE WINGS. 


IN ADDITION THE PROPELLORS ARE FOUR-BLADED. 





—Wide World Photo 
TIGHT 
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Parachutes 

In eighty-five packed pages, 
Arthur H. Starnes not only tells 
the inside story of his scientific 
29,300-foot “free fall” from an 
altitude of 30,800 feet, but pre- 
sents advice of inestimable value 
to all who may ever use a para- 
chute. 

His book, Delayed Opening 
Parachute Jumps and Their Life 
Saving Value, is dedicated to 
“those courageous American air- 
men who were ruthlessly attacked 
and destroyed by their Japanese 
opponents while helplessly floating 
to the ground with their para- 
chutes.” It has gained recognition 
from the Army and Navy, who 
have presented a synopsis of it to 
their pilots and air crews. 

Physical and mental reactions 
to high altitudes, both actual and 
simulated in altitude chambers, 
are scientifically recorded by Mr. 
Starnes, who made his epochal 
jump only after intensive experi- 
ments, including a number of test 
leaps. 


Also included is much valuable 
information on how to open the 
eustachian tubes and avoid injury | 
to ear drums; adjusting the para- 
chute harness so that the shock of | 
opening will be reduced to a mini- | 
mum; leaving an unairworthy air- | 
craft aloft; when to open the | 
chute, and landing hints. | 

Regular price of the book is | 
$1.50, but in a letter to ALPA| 
Mr. Starnes explains that he has | 
made arrangements with the pub- | 
lishers whereby pilots and flying | 
personnel of all air lines may ob- | 
tain a copy for $1.00. | 

DELAYED OPENING PARA-| 
CHUTE JUMPS AND THEIR 
LIFE SAVING VALUES, by Ar- 
thur H. Starnes. Parachute Science | 
Service, Chicago, Ill. 








Turbulence 


| 
onaetannel 
(Continued from Page 3) | 
is essential to understand the | 
physical processes underlying the| 
genesis of clouds and their de-| 
velopment in order to derive the} 
maximum amount of information | 
from observations of them. To this 
end, it is necessary to distinguish 
between clouds formed with their 
tops lying at the base of an inver- 
sion and clouds formed immed- 
iately above inversion layers. 

It has been previously pointed 
out that clouds formed beneath 
inversions are likely to exhibit 
wave or cell patterns at least at 
their upper boundaries, depending | 
on the character of the wind shear. | 
When turbulence and convection 
from below cause the formation 
of clouds, the lapse rate beneath 
the base of the inversion is almost 
invariably in excess of the wet 
adiabatic value. Therefore un- 
stable conditions for saturated air 
generally exist in the cloud layer, 
and bumpiness can be anticipated. 


Sufficient instability will, as a rule, ! 


result in formation of cumuliform 
clouds, like strato-cumulus, alto- 
cumulus, cirro-cumulus, or cum- 
ulus, below the inversion. Lesser 
instability, with quite moist air 
involved in the turbulence and 
convection beneath a low-lying in- 
version, often results in stratus 
clouds, as explained before. The 
bumpiness in clouds generated in 
the foregoing ways owes its origin 
to turbulence and convection from 
below, as well as to wave and eddy 
motions resulting from wind shear 
in the general neighborhood of the 
base of the inversion. 

On the other hand, clouds gen- 
erated in other ways may derive 
their bumpiness from different 
combinations of processes. Thus, 
along warmfront surfaces of dis- 
continuity, a warm, relatively light 
air mass is gliding up the slope 
of a wedge of colder denser air. 
The expansion which attends the 
movement of the first air-mass to 
higher altitudes where lower pres- 
sures prevail causes adiabatic cool- 
ing and so leads to cloud forma- 
tion when the dew point of the 
water vapor in the warm air is at- 


| Airlines 


What’s Your Silverliner Doing in 
‘‘Shangri-La’’? - Carriers’ Ads Explain 


By use of the most energetic, | minded, is United Air Lines’ wide- 
appealing, and thought-provoking|ly distributed magazine ‘advertise- 
newspaper and magazine adver-| ment which pictures the tail and 
tisements they have ever printed,| part of the fuselage of a huge air 
the nation’s air carriers and manu-| liner of the future. Rows of per- 
facturers are admirably seeking to} sons are pictured crossing a gang- 
bring Mr. and Mrs. America’s} plank into the window-studded 
thoughts closer to the present and| hull. The caption, “YOU will fly 
future role of air travel. in tomorrow’s Age of Flight,” 

Taking James Hilton’s and| breathes a vision of hope for the 
President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Shangri-la’’| future, a hope in which everyone 
as meaning “Secret U. S. Air; can find a bit of himself. 

Force operations anywhere,” East-| Pan American Airways also 
ern Air Lines’ full-page newspaper | Jooks to the future, and in a 
advertisement appeared recently | double-page spread in Time Maga- 
in large dailies throughout Amer-| zine asked John Dewey, America’s 
ica. Its message—under the head-| most eminent philosopher, to give 
ing, “What’s Your Silverliner Do-| an answer to the question, ““What 
ing in ‘Shangri-la’?””—told part of | kind of a world are we fighting to 
the story of government contract | create?” 

His answer: “We have been 


flying being done by the air lines | 
and their pilots. It emphasized the | promised a people’s world of secur- 
| ity and opportunity after the war. 














fact that when an air line passen- 
ger gives up a seat which he had | But unless the peace is a people’s 
hoped to occupy he > —s — | peace, the promises may fail. More 
ing a direct contri ncaa? oware’ than at any previous time in the 
winning the war because “Ist eet! world’s history, the future of the 
ority one has taken t at | people will be up to the people!” 
space! | : 
American Airlines Lays Stress Pore ty Body cern 
On “Public Opinion’”’ 


| [as 

Bringing the heroic role played | From the ashes of war’s de- 
by airplanes and air men in the| struction shall rise a greater mode 
present war closer to the average | °f transportation—the ‘merchant 
citizen, is American Airlines’ mes-| 2¢rine.’”” Thus a new word is 
sage, with the heading: “Victory | brought into being by the manu- 
in the Air? Much Depends Upon | facturers of an aviation product, 
Public Opinion.” Under his signa- | Whose advertisement pictures a 
ture, A. N. Kemp, President of | gigantic plane of the future, the 
American Airlines, makes this| Ship of the “Merchant Aerine.” 
plea: “As more of us become air| _ 1” a lighter vein is the maga- 
advocates . . . as more of us can| ine advertisement of the Good- 
get off the ground, physically as rich Rubber Company. Showing a 
well as mentally, we can gener-| flustered old gentleman in a “‘com- 
ate the forces that will defeat our orienta air special” with the earth 
enemies. Because, in the last an-|2¢low whizzing by, being con- 

















PRESQUE ISLE ROAD RUNNER 

Humans isolated from the millstream of life all react differently; 
but they all react, that much is certain. Some read yearly almanacs 
done in fine print, and other isolated souls lose all track of hours, 
days, months, years and while away the minutes trying to figure out 
what time it actually is and if their watches are slow or fast. Still 
others just merely start talking to themselves which, incidentally, 
psychiatrists assert is the first stage of insanity. 





If you desire to learn how air line pilots react while isolated, take 
a look at the picture. We are told that this strange cross-breed be- 
tween modern mechanical science and pre-historic animal life is prop- 
erly titled a “Presque Isle Road Runner.” 

The unique creature was fashioned by the hands of lonely air line 
pilots stationed in one of the far Northeastern jumping-off places for 
transoceanic flying. 

It may be a safe assumption to say that some of the responsibility 
for the creation of this lurid fantasy (please note tail wheel) was due 
to the suspense of ‘‘do we or don’t we fly today?” and “if we do, how’s 
the weather going to be when we’re a thousand miles from nowhere?” 

The burning question now is—are the creators of this so-called 
“Presque Isle Road Runner” in the first or second stages of mental 





alysis, the effectiveness of our Air fronted by a conductor, the 
Forces must stem from an aroused | ‘catch-line” says: “Gosh, conduc- 


|and articulated public spirit and | tor, I guess I left my commutation 


ticket in my other suit!” 

Insight Into the Future And so life marches on and air 
A different approach to the| transportation is destined to be in 

problem of making the nation air- | the vanguard. 


LATE NEWS 


CAB Exonerates 
Veteran LinePilot 
(Continued from Page 1) 


That veteran pilot, Charles F. pain 
Pedley, may now rest in untroubled | Missing 
peace for that unseen force—truth | 
will out — has erased from his | Lost, strayed or stolen — one 
splendid record all unfounded ac-| author. Try as hard as we may, 
cusations and brushed aside the| We have been unable to raise on 
ever-pointing fingers of blame. |James E. Farris, who has been 
| contributing the brilliant, interest- 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, in| '"&; and very educational series of 
a report dated January 28, held | 2tticles on Navigation in the AIR 
that the collision between an| LINE PILOT. Information lead- 
Army bomber and an American ing to his whereabouts will be _— 
transport over Palm | Warded by continuing these arti- 
Springs, California, last October | ¢les in the February issue. The 
23 was caused by the reckless and | “25°. appeared in the November, 
irresponsible action of Lt. William | 1942, number. 
N. Wilson, the bomber pilot. Lt. | = 
Wilson was acquitted by an army| While very little dissatisfaction 
court martial which investigated| was evidenced openly, the incor- 
the case. |rect placing of blame and respon- 


conviction.” 
































The big 21 passenger plane | 
crashed from 9,000 feet killing} 
its nine passengers and _ three 
crew members after its tail had 
been sheared off by a propeller of | 
the bomber. 
No Cause for Doubt 

The CAB report states, “The| 
evidence of the record leaves no 
doubt as to the cause of, or the 
responsibility for, this accident. | 
The pilot of the bomber testified | 
with great frankness to the facts, | 
which showed that he diverged | 
from his military mission to fly | 
the bomber in close proximity to} 
the air liner for the express pur-| 
pose of signaling a friend in the| 
copilot’s seat of the latter plane. | 
Such conduct was wholly without | 
justification. | 

“The investigation disclosed no | 
basis for any inference that the 
pilot in command of the air liner 
was aware of the reason for Lt. 
Wilson’s conduct or that he sought 
in any manner to co-operate with 
Lt. Wilson in any plan of recipro- 
cal saluting.” 

The air liner was piloted by 
Charles Pedley, a veteran with 
more than 17,000 hours flying 
time; the copilot was Louis F. 
Ruppert, Jr., a friend of Lt. Wil- 





tained. 


son. 


sibility for the accident upon Pilot 
Pedley by the Army court mar- 
tial, thereby lifting it from the 
shoulders of Lt. Wilson, was deep- 


ly resented by many of the air} 


line pilots who knew him and 
knew his brand of piloting skill 
which carried him safely through 
the years to establish the astound- 
ing record of 17,000 hours in the 
alr, 

Pedley Wouldn’t Be Cutting Didoes 

His veteran associates contend- 
ed that a pilot with the record 
and makeup of Captain Pedley 
would not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be cutting didoes at 
this late date with a young blood 
in the army to bring about the re- 
sultant disaster to himself and his 
passengers. 

To those who are sitting in 
judgment, it can be truthfully 
said a veteran air line pilot is in- 
terested in a safe take off, getting 
to where he’s going as quickly and 
safely as possible — not in cut- 
ting fancy figures and playing 
with army bombers along the way. 
After all, Army Colonels and 
Generals, there’s a limit to all 
things, and whether it be a civil 
or a military court, let it stand 
for justice. . . . It’s the American 





way! 


| delirium? ALPA Headquarters votes to confirm the latter! 


| * od * 

| THESE MODERN TIMES 

| Mike and Ike were traveling between New York and Chicago, 
; each on a different airliner. Both were held up at the same airport 
for a period due to precipitation trouble. To while away the time, 
Mike and Ike visited a nearby tavern. 

Finally the air lines decided to resume business, and the two pals, 
whose centers-of-gravity’s had by that time become slightly shifted, 
clambered aboard the same airplane and were shortly again speeding 
along in the blue. 

Ike remarked, “Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Said Mike, “Shure and begorra, it shure is. Here we are, not only 
speeding along at 300 miles an hour, but, think of it, Ike—You’re 
going to Chicego and I’m going to New York, and we are both on the 
same airplane. My, My! Shure and begorra it’s wonderful!” 

* * a ° 


SUITCASE, SMIRK, SMOCK, AND A 
Speaking of the next gen- : 
eration’s taking to the air, 
here’s an example—or is it a 
young lady “regusted” with 
the humdrum and restricted 
every-day-the-same monotony 
of home life and going out to 
get a “ .’ She inquires, 
“Next plane for Wallapa- 
goozis, please.’”” When queried 
about her reservations, this 
matter-of-fact little lady, Miss 
Sharon Smock, fifteen-month 
old daughter of American Air- 
lines’ supervisor, Art Smock, 
said without even bothering to 
| wiggle an aileron, “Did you 
ever hear of such a thing! Do 
tell! What do you mean, 
reservations? I am wearing a 
fresh one and right here in 
my own little suitcase I have 
at least two dozen reserves. 
That ought to be good for a 
|few miles on any man’s air 
line, at least until we get to 
Wallapagoozis. Step aside, Big 
Boy, step a-side!” 
* 


* * 


MEANIE! 


Navy Bill had broken with 
his girl. After ignoring several 
letters requesting the return 
of her photograph, one came 
threatening to complain to the SOE A 
captain. Deciding to squelch —Flagstafi News 
her for all time, he borrowed all the pictures of girls available on the 
ship, sending them to her in a large bundle with the following note: 
“Pick yours out; I’ve forgotten what you look like.” 

eo. 2 


* 
THIS CHANGING WORLD 
- ae" several they tell about the untouchables, better known as 

.D’s. 

_ Before the beginning of the war, the army doctors were quite 
strict. When a victim appeared before them who didn’t have the right 
degree of dihedral in his great toe, long consultations were held and 
boards were appointed to fill out a rejection blank. 

Now, it is said, their standards have dropped slightly, the proced- 
ure being that the victims are asked to march between two doctors 
on of whom looks into one of his ears. If they can’t see each other, 

e passes, 

One victim asked if his numerous physical inflictions would 
permit him to detour the foxholes of Guadalcanal. The saw-bones re- 
plied dryly, “How should we know, we are not looking at you for such 
things. We are merel rena | you.” 

Here’s the pay-off yarn! The army doctors no longer even bother 
to count their victims—they just run a hand down the inside of their 
shirt collars, and if they’re still warm, they pass! 

O Me, anything for a laugh! . . . Isn’t it funny,—or is it? 
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FAST GROWING 


Inspiration ... 


stonment . . 


tai 


Planning . . 
. Bitter Struggles ... 








. Disappointment . . 
Heartbreaking Delays 

. All tossed together, they depict the birth of a new air line — American Export. 
Non-stop commercial air line service across the Atlantic was the inspired idea of the 
company’s farseeing group of commercial aviation pioneers as far back as 1937. 
at that time long range aircraft for such service had not even been worked out on 
the drafting board. After much cautious investigating, American Export placed an 
order with Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Division of United Aircraft Corporation, 
three large four-engined flying boats, capable o of fying | the Atlantic non- stop. 


. Disillu- 


On January 17, 


But | Mrs. Henry A. 


for 
While all 


1943 OFF TO A FAST START. _asteeetboochetin 





(Continued from Page 1) 


President Commends ALPA 
FDR’s African trip was his sec- 
ond experience as an air line} 
traveler, and one which definitely 
established him as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to fly! 
while in office. His first trip on 





out the 


| 


an air liner was made from Al-| 


bany, N. Y., 
1932, prior to his election and at 
the time of his inauguration. 
this trip he wrote ALPA’s presi- 
dent as follows: 


to Chicago in June, | 


Of | 


“T was delighted to have your | 
letter and appreciate the good will | 


of the Air Line Pilots Association. 
My party and I had a perfectly 
wonderful trip from Albany to 
Chicago and we all enjoyed every 
minute of it and are loud in our 


air transportation.” 

Who piloted the President on 
his African trip is not known be- 
cause all of the more intimate de- 
tails of this history-making sky- 
lane pilgrimage are shrouded in 


nation and  teatediid the 
world. 
Miami Negotiations Begin 

On the last day of January, 
President Behncke, and his 
sistant, Mr. Mitchell, 
to Miami, Florida, to continue 
negotiations with Eastern Air 
Lines to finish a Supplemental 
Agreement covering this com- 
pany’s Caribbean operation. Sim- 
ilar conferences are expected to 
begin with Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines in the near future. Others 
will follow in quick succession. 

ALPA’s Local Executive Coun- 


as- 


| cil Department is busy with the 


1943 council elections. 
The work of Headquarters has 
been delayed considerably by sick- 


| ness, employees on leaves because 
praise of the rapid development in 


departing for over- 
and the sly snipings 


of relatives 
seas service, 


|of cupid. 


deepest secrecy—probably until | 
after the war. We wager, how- 
ever, that air line pilots sat at 


the controls. 
ALPA Commends President 

No matter what the public’s 
reaction may be, the air line pilots 
say it was a great idea and one 
for which the Commander-in- 


Many thousands of our boys have 
been going to far-cway places to 
fight for the principles of free 
men—places 
ships, sufferings and death. Think | 
of what the President’s trip will 
mean to their morale. It will cer- 
tainly drive it sky high. Think of 
what FDR’s African trip will 
mean to the morale of all the 
Axis powers. 
puncturing of their over-inflated 
balloons of ego. 


Congratulations, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was a great stroke 
of genius masterfully execut- 
ed. All this notwithstanding, 
it’s a modern world and the 
President of our country 
should fly. You have def- 


initely broken the ice. 


New Year Filled With Activities 

The closing of the 1942 con- 
vention on December 4 with ail its 
mandates certainly placed Head- 
quarters in high gear. 

1943 has entered the picture in 
one grand zoom of activities. Be- 
fore the ink dries on this issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, it is inevi- 
table that Supplemental Agree- 
ments will have been signed with 
both American and United Air 
Lines to cover their planned trans- 
oceanic intercontinental operations. 
The closing negotiations of these 
agreements consumed _ slightly 
more time than was originally 
anticipated because when the rates 
of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions sections were agreed upon, 
many arguments arose relating to 
insurance, injury and disability. 
These subjects naturally fall into 
a category filled with legal techni- 
calities on which people find it 
hard to agree. And so ends an 
other ALPA battle against the 
foes of decent standards for the 
men that fly the air lines through- 





It will mean the} 


Congress Ponders Standing 
Committee 

The legislative picture in Wash- 
ington showing signs of life. 
Quite a number of bills have been 
dropped into the legislative hop- 


is 


per at the opening of our coun- 
try’s 78th Congress. The House 
Rules Committee started holding 


hearings on Tuesday, 
on a number 


26, 
pro- 


Jahuary 
of resolutions 


| viding for the establishment of a 


| 





| tion, 


Chief deserves plenty of credit | permanent aviation committee of 


if created, 
matters per- 
and commercial 


the House which will, 
deal with legislative 
taining to civil 


frought with hard-| aviation. The wording of the reso- 


lution is brief; “Resolved, That 
the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and are hereby, 
amended as follows: To rule X 
add the following: “40B. On Avia- 
to consist of twenty-one 
members.”’ To rule XI add the fol- 
lowing: “40B. To Aviation, other 
than appropriations therefore, in- 
cluding civil and commercial avia- 
tion and including their relation- 
ships with or between Army and 
Naval Air Services, and any other 
correlated services.” 

The pilots feel that there is no 
need for such a committee inas- 
much as the Naval and Military 
Affairs Committee handle the fly- 
ing problems of our armed forces, 
and civil and commercial air legis- 
lation is dealt with very satisfac- | 
torily by the Interstate and For-| 
eign Commerce Committee, head- 
ed by Congressman Clarence F. | 
Lea of California, and its aviation | 
subcommittee, headed by Alfred 
L. Bulwinkle, of North Carolina. 
Senator Pat McCarran in co-ope- 
ration with similar committees in 
the Senate, adequately handles | 
commercial aviation legislation in 
that body. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is of the opinion | 
that Lea’s Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce Committee should con-| 
tinue to handle legislation dealing | 
with civil and commercial aviation. | 

What are the real motives be-| 
hind this move? Where does poli- | 
tics begin and end? 


We’re On Our Way 


In. sharp contrast to 1942, the | jackels 


New Year was ushered in on a 
wave of optimism and from the| 
looks of things, we have stopped | 
sliding backwards and have finally 





will proceed | 


(Continue .d from Page 2) 


run into by ‘other planes isa 
mystery to me; I just hope that it 
will continue to be a mystery! 
Several mornings ago, we who 
read the morning paper, especially 
we Braniff people, were overjoyed 
and surprised to learn that 


this was transpiring, the company was having its troubles in Washington. 
| 1940, after many battles, the organization was awarded a certificate through the inter- 
vention of President Roosevelt to operate an air service between New York and Lisbon. 
1942, 
WwW allace, wife of the Vice President, 
‘Flying Ace Excalibur’. 
its flight personnel in their smart gandered grey unizorms. 
severance pays off. For domestic air line transportation the “long pants” stage has 
definitely arrived and global satorcontinental flying is running it a close second. 


a great | 


through the award of another run, | 


Dallas was to enjoy a third route 
to Mexico City. 
City of Tortillas and Tamales 

Immediately I had visions of 
trips “south of the border’, of 
pleasant nights in Mexico City, of 
tortillas, and tamales (burp), but 
it appeared that my musing was 
premature since a closer survey of 
the newspaper went on to say that 
Braniff had been awarded the run 
from San Antonio to Laredo. Here, 
it is planned that there will be 
connection and an interchange of 
equipment with a Mexican air- 
line, a Pan American subsidiary. 
The distance is not very great, 
approximately 170 miles, but it is 
something and it shows that the 
powers in Washington have not 
forgotten about us who are still 
operating a pretty important air- 
line out here in Texas. We are 
all delighted to learn, also, that 
soon the company will put on an- 
other round trip between Dallas 
and Chicago, and if it doesn’t 
mean anything else to me, I sin- 
cerely hope that it will not mean 
going back on the 100 hour stan- 
dard, from which we have had a 
few weeks’ respite! 

Last week the company received 
two new C-47’s or 49’s, or some- 
thing, and since their arrival, we 
have all been checking out in 
them. The check-out consists of 
becoming familiar with a strange 
cockpit and some new gadgets, 
and making a few landings. 

Army and Air Lines 
Learn From Each Other 

These appear to be nice air- 
planes and in several places the 
air lines, or our company, could 
learn something from the Army. 
In this connection, I speak of Oil 
Quantity Gauges and De-icing 
Fluid Quantity Gauges located in 
the cockpit. On the other side of 
the ledger, the Army could learn 
plenty from the air lines; how in 


a 


|heaven’s name anyone could con- 


ceive of an instrument panel as 
jumbled up as the ones on these 
planes is beyond comprehension. 
The most important instruments, 
at least the ones referred to the 
most, are smugly hidden away be- 
hind the control column, and are 
to be observed only after going 
through certain bodily contor- 
tions, 
We Have Been Led to Believe 
These planes, we have been led 
to. believe, are not to go to our 
cargo run, but will be used for 
special non-scheduled trips, such 
as hauling Ferry pilots. The cabin 
seats are hard and cold and un- 
comfortable, 28 of them too, and I 
imagine that there are going to be 








dug in our heels and begun to 


| fight. 


It is a certainty that the Axis 
of destruction have a 
few more dirty deals in their bag 
of tricks, but there is reason to 
believe that each one will be less 


potent. 


education. 





* 


he, i, i 


—Trans Atlantic Air News 


In July 


Pats. Z ” 
Pee PRs, 5g 


the first “Flying Ace” was christened at Stratford, Conn., by 
with the words, “I christen thee 
Pictured here and symbolic of this fast-growing company is 
They total 88. Again per- 


299 


1943 MARKS DEMISE 
OF TWO VETERANS 


to help secure that kind of peace | Two ALPA members 
without which victory may be a} 
prelude to another catastrophe.” 

He states that the provisions 
set up by the committee are in 
anticipation of the approach of 
problems which can be better pro- 
vided for in advance rather than 
by waiting until their solution will 
be made more difficult by prac-| 
tices and conditions which will 
surely develop in the meantime. 

As the new bill was brought to | 
the attention of the House, Re-| 
publicans were busy trying to es-| 
tablish a standing committee on | 
aviation. 








New Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 





and an 
apprentice copilot lost their lives 
this month on _ intercontinental 
routes flying important govern- 
ment officials and other passengers 
on missions vital to the war effort. 

The Association sincerely re- 
grets the loss of Captain Benjamin 
H. Dally, veteran TWA pilot serv- 
ing with the company’s interconti- 
nental division; Pilot Gordon W. 
Gardner, Pan American-Grace, 
and his copilot, Robert Turbyne, 
an apprentice member of ALPA. 

The splendid records of the 
pilots during their years of air 

The 70-page document labelled | line service are ample proof that 
the Lea-Bailey Bill touches on the | their ability and judgment is un- 
following subjects: | questioned. : 

1. Great extension of Federal|, The crash of Captain Dally’s 
power to regulate both the safety | transport sik the South American 
and the economics of air com- | Jungle near Surinam, Dutch Gui- 
merce. ana, January 15, took the lives 

2. Extension of the CAA Act|°f 35 men and has been named 
to include contract carriers. (it | the worst plane crash in Ameri- 
now applies only to common-car- | ©2" history. The death toll in- 
cluded author. Eric Knight and 





rier operations and the transpor- . ct * 
tetion of seail} | several important FBI officials. 
3. Provision for certificates of | A week later thirteen lives 


were lost in the Peru crash of the 
|Pan American-Grace plane, in- 
| cluding pilot Gardner and copilot 
| Turbyne. There was one passen- 
|ger still alive when rescuers 


convenience and necessity, under | 
special regulations for feeder air | 
lines, as distinguished from prin- 
cipal trunk systems. 

4. Control of structure heights 


adjacent to airports used in air reached the wreckage on a hillside 
colin. about 300 miles south of Lima. 
5. Exemption of air carriers | According to the latest report, he 


from all state, territorial or local 
taxes. j 
6. Definition of air carrier lia- | technical : ‘aii programs 
bility to passengers and shippers, | given a firmer footing. 
as well as to persons on od 8. Insurance to air carriers. 
ground. 9. Provision for a more co- 
7. Provision for the develop- | herent and stable long-range pro- 
ment of programs of aeronautical! gram of airport construction. 
CPT, _ mechanical and 10. Definition of powers of 
= | pilot and copilot of passenger 


will survive his injuries. 


are 





| some snlghty disgruntled Ferry pi- 


lots when they learn that they will 
have to load their own baggage 
and sit on those uncomfortable 
seats. It will be a big let-down 
after the plush seats, free meals 


airplanes to make their authority 
comparable to that of the captain 
of a vessel. 

11. Extension of Federal regu- 
lation of rates for foreign air 
transportation. 








and hostesses, but after all, what’s 
good enough for our Paratroopers 
is certainly good enough for the 
Ferry pilots and us! 


12. Limitation on free-pass and 
reduced-rate privileges. 

13. Terms for re-hearings by 
CAB. 











Ups and Downs of Aerial Warfare 


—Press Association, Inc. 

A French plane lies in wreckage as a Spitfire glides in. Members of 

an American ground crew turn from their examination of the wreckage of 

a burnt-out French fighter (left, foreground) to watch a Royal Air Force 

Spitfire fighter come in for a landing at La Senia, one of the principal air- 

ports captured near Oran, Morocco. The extent and ferociousness of Vichy 

resistance in North Africa to the occupying U.S. Army will not be known 

until the history of the present war has been written. In the interim, 
after viewing this evidence of combat. we wonderl 
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